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LAST WEEK HE SENT A BOY—THIS WEEK IT LOOKS AS IF HE DECIDED TO GO HIMSELF 


Next Week: Last-of-the-Month Issue Featuring Women’s Interests 
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. . plainly marked, Guarantees 


Lumber. . 


your absolute protection . . 


This “Nattonal 
ese" symbol 
stamped on a piece 
of lumber is your 
guarantee that the 
quality indicated 
thereon by the marks 
of the expert grader 
is correct... that the 
lumber ts carefully 
manufactured 
“American Stand- 
ard Lumber from 
America's Best 
Mills" 


“e 














UMBER is the best building material for farm 
say agricultural experts ... successful 
farmers, “‘with lumber it is possible to make many 
construction economies and the low initial cost 
makes it a practical investment.” 


And to safeguard your lumber purchases and make 
certain that you get exactly what you pay for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association guaran- 
tees that each piece of lumber bearing its trade-mark 
— the “National Tree” symbol — is of the quality 
indicated thereon by the official marks of the expert 
grader...that it is carefully manufactured ‘‘American 
Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills.’’ 


Your lumber dealer can supply 


both marked and unmarked lumber 


— be sure, however, that you take 


advantage of the many economies 
possible with guaranteed “National 
Tree” lumber. 





Two Free Booklets! Mail Now! 








National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Dept. 1153, Transportation Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Send a free copy of 


© “The Use of Lumber on the Farm’ 
) “Taking the Mystery out of Lumber Buying” 


’ 


Name. 


R.F.D. 


| Town.... - pth esa tien 
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me and the trade 
hired hand. He must think I’m a fool 


Edito 


got a lot to do, 
business. What you think I am, a dunce 








| I See By /he Ads 


| RECKON you all seen what the edi- 
tor put in ut 


this paper last week, al 
[I made with my new 





or somethin’. Now 
. I'm writin’ him a let- 
Bi ter and I’m expect- 
in’ him to print it 
right in my column 
where what he wrote | 
was printed without | 
askin’ me and where 
you all can see what 
I got to tell him. 
Here’s my letter to 
him, that is, if it gets 
put in print: 
The Progressive Farmer 


RILL CASPER 


I seen what you put in the paper about me 
trade with my new hired hand. You | 
in’t you, buttin’ in on my 


nd my 


> 








| Don’t you reckon I know how to figure 
I want you to know I got a good hand 
s, e’s the best hand I ever seen. He's 
at crack o’ day, got old Maude, and |} f | 
to the field. He don’t seem to } 
ive the eld t gets too dark to s | 
he’s a doin’. And in the two weeks he’s 
he I caught him lyin’ up under 
de a ngle time yet. | 
Noy ut ir crack about me losin’ my } 
rm on ‘ this. I just paid this | 
his wages for his second week. I } 
unted to tv hole cents—just two copper | 
cents. Now where you goin’ to beat that?’ | 
Ne el s wages will be four cents | 
e1 e next ee} ght cents. That s | 
Figl ar 1 rd t 
t s 15 Ti r 
e montl ork 
hgegureing u 
pi the paper about me goin’ 
my farm. What I'm worried about is how is | 
this fellow goin’ to get him a new shirt whet 
the one he’s got on his back gives way 
Well I just wanted you to know I t 
little sense t and I want you should 
t letter in my regular place in the paper 





so everbody as read your piece 


about me can 


read my answer. 


tors does if anybody was to ask you. 
Read that ad. 


where the polecat got in the smokehouse : 


( 


Whew ! 


how cheap gas engines is gettin’ nowa- 


( 


engines ? 


they're goin’ to stop before they ever pop 


| 


] 
l 


make another break like you did about 
| me goin’ to lose my farm payin’ a hand 
| 15 cents a month till the last of Novem- 
ber. Now de n't vou feel foolish ? 


igain. 
hold their breath the longest of anything 
I ever seen. 


Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 

P. S. I seen the old man with the big fish | 

the front page of this paper. Where did 

e catch it? Let me know quick because I 
vant to go and catch a few like that before 
his hired hand catches on to what he’s got 
imself into and begins to holler. 

Did you see the ad in this paper as starts 
ff, “You bet the farmer knows !"? May- 
ve you better look that up and read it. 
\nd then read it again. You bet we know. 
armers knows a lot more than some edi- 


You might learn somethin’. 





Did you see by the ad in this paper 


’r maybe he didn’t get in. He might of 
een just snoopin’ round the back yard. | 
It's lucky they had one of them 
I wonder who toted him 


ine guns handy. 
ff? Whew!!! 
Did you see by the ads in this paper 


lays? But why do they call them Z 
What I've seen don't ziz at all. 
go pop—pop-i-ty pop pop— 
scare you to death thinkin’ 


They just 
ind then 


Sometimes it looks like they can 


Read the ads 


won't | 


You take a hint from me. 
n this paper. Then maybe you 


Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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'$0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$1 O Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The "mit 
of value giving! Just think! 
AGENU. NE DAVIS PHOK 
OGRAPH on 80 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low ag 


$2 A MONTH 





fn case you decide 

to buy. Magnificent 
{instruments in quartered oak 
or manennny piano finished 
cases,equipped with thefines} 
‘worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than half 
the standard prices—and $19 
worth of records FREE, 


. Send No Money 
ust a ital with your n 
and edivees. Only a limited 
number of machines shippe' 
on this extra-'iberal offer, 
Better act quickly. This ig 
a life-time opportunity. 
DAVIS CHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept. 7! X166, KOKOMO, IND, 





Strikingly 






in 
appearance 
Cc ompactness 
simplicity 
9} ohp. 
Engine 











new 





Priced at only 


cy 
Cash F. O. B. Factory 


Here—in one compact unit—you get 
more power and flexibility, more sim- 
plicity and ease of operation, more du- 
rability and stamina, than ever before 
built into a 1% hp. engine, even by 
Fairbanks-Morse. 

Thousands of engine users have come 
to respect “Z’’ engine dependability 
and low operating cost. But this new 
“Z’’ engine reaches new heights of per- 
fection. It has the famous self-lubricat- 
ing, water, dust and oil-proof F-M Type 
“*R”” Magneto—famous for easy start- 
ing; two belt pulleys for double utility; 
is completely self-oiling, saving extra. 
work; is completely enclosed, hence 
proof against dirt, dust and the ele- 
ments. Compact — sturdy — simple 

-dependable. With fewer parts 
and more good features than ever 
before found in an engine. 

See this engine demonstrated at 
your dealer’s, at once. Big value, low 
price, easy terms, all await you! 
Other new “Z” engines in 3, 5, 7’ 
hp. Mail the coupon for details. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Every Line 
a Leader 
















Fairbanks- Morse 
Products 












Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 5% 
9008S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
(1 New 1'¢ hp. ‘‘Z’’ Engines 

(CJ Larger ‘‘Z’’ Engines, 3, 5, 7’ hp. 
OJ Home Light Plants 
(J Steel Eclipse Windmills 

CJ Home Water Systems 
C] Fairbanks Scales [J Electric Motors 
(] Washing Machines 
(CJ Feed Grinders 
Please send free information describing 
the items I have checked. 
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May Reminders for Alabama Farmers 


Timely Suggestions From State College of Agriculture at Auburn 


What Does It Cost? 


HAT does it cost to produce a bale of cotton 

or a bushel of corn? 

This is a question which each farmer should 
answer for himself. He can do it by valuing his own 
labor and time, his land, his fertilizer, his livestock 
costs, his machinery, and miscel- 
laneous expenses. After it is pro- 
duced he should add cost of har- 
vesting. 

This is merely a business sug- 
gestion. Manufacturers make a 
careful study of what it costs them 
to produce. Their aim is to sell 
for enough to give them a margin 
of profit between production cost 
and selling price. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


By studying his cost a farmer can determine how to 
reduce his cost. A little reduction here and another 
there will result in a larger net income; and big net 
income is the goal of the successiul farmer, 


Cows Call for Tractors 

T IS generally admitted by Alabama farmers that 
[ ccci farmer needs more than one cash crop. There 

are exceptions to this because the conditions of some 
farmers make specialized farming better for them. 

Yet jor the majority of farmers in the state at least 
two cash crops are needed. It looks as though dairying 
and poultry are the most promising to add to cotton, 
which is the major cash crop of the state. 

The addition of any livestock automatically 
calis fur feed; and feed cannot be produced A 
at a low cost on a one-mule-single-plow 
basis. 

To add enough dairy cows to cotton 
to make dairying important, it is 
necessary to have enough ma- 
chinery to produce feed at 
alow cost. Along with 
feed a good pasture must 
provided. 

The farmer who does 
not have a tractor but 
operates with one mule 
and a single ‘plow. is 
making a mistake to try 
to go extensively into 
dairying along with cot- 
ton. He can have a few 
cows but to have enough 
to make dairying an im- 
portant part of his in- 
come, he needs a tractor 
and other machinery to 
Produce feed at a low 
Cost Without interfering 
Seriously with his cotton. 
FP. W. Burns, exten- 
Sion dairyman at Au- 
burn, says that a tractor 


 €ssential to dairying 
With cotton. 


When to Cultivate 


. Is the biggest job on 
farms. Most crops have 
deen planted and farmers 
are busy cultivating. 





As usual, the question 
oot: How often should 
cultivate? The Alabama 
Xperiment Station—and 











« ONE TRIP THROUGH DOES THE WORK OF 


When a fellow can ride, and make one trip through do the work of two, why can’t he work twice as much cora, and not get 
nearly so tired, and not have to spepd so much cotton money for feed? 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


many other state experiment stations—have answered 
this question. The answer is that cultivation which 
controls weeds is sufficient. In a practical way this 
means shallow cultivation as often as needed to destroy 
weeds. Where there are no weeds to destroy, cultiva- 
tion is not needed. 

Of course, the best time to destroy weeds is when 
they are small. If allowed to become large they will 
be more difficult to destroy and before they are destroy- 
ed they will have done much damage to crops because 
they are robbers of both plant food and moisture. 

Since cultivation is a big factor in crop production 
costs, it should be done at a low cost. This requires 
enough machinery of the right kind. 


> - 
Don’t Waste Your Time 
N OBSERVING Alabama farmers cultivating their 
crops, it is very apparent that a great deal of labor 
is being wasted, for most of them are still culti- 
vating with one mule and a single plow. 
This is a waste of human time and effort. By using 
two mules and a two-horse cultivator, human efficiency 
will be doubled by doing twice as much work. 


There are many farmers who think their land is not 


PRE EE 


level enough or that it is too rough for using two-horse 
cultivators. J. B. Wilson, extension agricultural en- 
gineer at Auburn, has a good rule about such land. 
It is: “Land that is too rough for using a two-horse 
cultivator should be in either pasture or timber.” 

By this Mr. Wilson means that the farmer who is 
trying to cultivate such land cannot produce enough to 
make farming profitable. Of course, he will have a 
small income but it will be too small to produce a satis- 
factory living for a farm family. Let it produce 
either timber or pasture and raise row crops on land 
where machinery can be used. 


Nitrogen Is Essential 
L- MAKING big yields of cotton, corn, and other 


crops, nitrogen is essential. Nearly all Alabama 

soils are deficient in nitrogen. The Alabama Exper- 
iment Station has found that the best way a farmer 
can add nitrogen is by winter legumes. But this cannot 
be done for 1929 crops. Therefore commercial nitro- 
gen should be added. 

Farmers who home-mix their fertilizer as recom- 
mended by the county agents have enough nitrogen in 
proportion to their other fertilizers. Many of those 
who bought ready-mixed fertilizers did not buy enough 
nitrogen. 

A specilic recommendation is rather difficult because 
the nitrogen content of ready-mixed fertilizers varies; 
and not all nitrogen fertilizers are the same. The sate 
procedure is to consult your county agent. 

Since nitrogen is such an important factor, Auburn 
recommends that those who use ready-mixed fer- 
tilizer should consider a top-dressing of nitrate 
of soda. The best cotton fertilizer for 
most Alabama soils (the Auburn plan) 
is a mixture of 400 pounds superphos- 
phate, 200 pounds nitrate of soda, 
and 50 pounds muriate of potash. 
This analyzes approximately 
6-10-4. The first figure (6) 
represents nitrogen. It is 
much larger than the ni- 
trogen figure in most 
ready - mixed fertilizers 
applied to cotton and 
corn in Alabama. 










The top-dressing of 
nitrate of soda for cotton 
should be applied imme- 
diately after chopping. 
The best time to apply 
nitrate of soda to corn is 
about 45 days after it is 
planted, or when the corn 
is about knee-high. 


Swat the Rooster 
Now 


EORGE A. Trol- 
GG lope reminds us that 

each year poultry 
of the United States suf- 
fer losses amounting ta 
$45,000,000 due to im- 
proper handling of eggs. 
About half of this ts due 
to males, or fertile eggs. 


It is a loss which can 
be avoided very easily. 
Simply kill, sell, or pen 
the males. And this 
4 should be done now for 
' the hatching season is 
over. It will improve 
eggs and save feed. 
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THE FARMER ASKS ONLY FOR A SQUARE 
DEAL 


N ALL the talk in recent years about farm relief 

legislation, one grossly mistaken idea has received 

widespread acceptance. In fact, one feels that the 
idea has been carefully cultivated as part of a nation- 
wide propaganda to defeat agricultural relief. 

We refer now to the erroneous assumption that the 
American farmer has gone to Congress as a suppliant 
to ask for some special privilege or charity not allowed 
to other groups of American citizens. And coupled 
with this false idea has been the commonly expressed 
opinion—honestly held by some people and _ selfishly 
proclaimed by others—that if the farmer worked with 
as much energy and efficiency as manufacturers, for 
example, he would have no reason to be calling for any 
sort of legislation by Congress. 

The “export debenture’ plan is the latest form of 
agricultural relief to meet the denunciation of men who 
evidently hold both the mistaken notions we have just 
mentioned. 

I 

The writer recently heard a manufacturer of a tariff- 
protected product discussing the problems of the farm. 
The burden of his talk was greater efficiency in pro- 
duction—an efficiency comparable to that attained in 
the manufacturing industry—and better business meth- 
ods. He told how the farmers allowed their imple- 
ments to rust out in the weather and how they went to 
town and talked “politics and farm relief’ when they 
should be at home at work. This manufacturer boasted 
of the efficiency attained in American industry and was 
certain that a like degree of efficiency in agriculture 
would solve all our farm problems. 





No opportunity was given for asking this manufac- 
turer embarrassing questions, but the writer would 
have liked to ask him a question something like the 
following :— 

“How can you consistently or reasonably expect 
farmers, who have little or no control over factors 
which largely influence volume and cost of pro- 
duction, to meet the competition of the world by 
any degree of efficiency when you, with all your 
boasted efficiency, admit, by asking a_ protective 
tariff on your products, that without the aid of 
legislation you are unable to meet the competition 
of the so-called ‘pauper labor’ of Europe?” 

II 

Thousands of beneficiarics of a protective tariff as- 
sert that “The farmers’ problems cannot be solved by 
legislation,” meaning that no legislation is necessary, 
and that only greater efficiency in production and more 
work and economy can alone help the farmer. How do 
they conclude that legislation has been necessary to en- 
able business men to maintain an American standard of 
living in competition with the rest of the world, and still 
expect the farmer (whom they charge with inefficiency 
in production, bad business methods, and shiftlessness) 
to do so without legislation ? 

Agriculture is in greater, not less, need than other 
industries of such legislative helps as Congress and our 
Presidents have given to other industries. The only 
difference between the “subsidy” given manufacturers 
by the protective tariff and the “subsidy” proposed for 
agriculture by the export debenture plan is that the 
subsidy for manufacturers is old and well established 
and defended by gigantic combinations of wealth, while 
the proposed partially offsetting advantage for agricul- 
ture is new and is required by millions of people finan- 
cially poor and poorly organized. It is rank hypocrisy 
for our so-called statesmen in Washington to refuse 
all help to agriculture by alleging that the government 
“must let economic laws run their course” when these 
same economic laws have been manipulated for gener- 
ations in such a way as to help industry at the expense 
of agriculiure. 


GOING TO HAVE A FAIR THIS FALL? 


F WE are to have a fair next fall, then it is now 

time to organize, get the premium list ready, and 

begin planning exhibits. This matter of planning 
for a fair, whether it be community, county, district, 
state, or national exhibition, is one of the biggest items 
in fair making. If we do not plan and prepare ahead, 
then when the time comes for us to get our exhibits 
ready, we can select only from what we happen to have 
at that time. And exhibits from products we “happen 
to have on hand” are seldom one-tenth as creditable as 
products that were predestined to be exhibits from the 
beginning and nurtured and cherished all summer long 
with that purpose in mind. It is these “predestined” 
fair exhibits that always look as if “born to the purple.” 


We were reminded of this matter when we read a 





from a thriving little place 


special dispatch recently 
where the citizens have organized their community fair, 
appointed committees of various kinds, and gone to 


work before they planted cotton and corn. This is so 
much better than waiting until time to hold fairs and 
attempting to hold one without being prepared to make 
a full success of it. 

The first step to take in preparing to hold a fair is to 
say to your farm and nome agents :— 
Lead the way. 


Let’s have a fair. We'll follow.” 


“UNORGANIZED INDIVIDUALISM, OR 
ORGANIC UNITY” 


HE proposals for government help, or relief for 

farmers, are designed to extend such help through 

groups of farmers, especially through coéperative 
marketing associations of farmers. It is difficult, and 
in very general matters, impossible to extend 
state or Federal governmental aid direct to individuai 
farmers. Organization of groups of farmers is as 
necessary to receive and use governmental assistance 
as it is to get such assistance from the government. 
Coéperative groups of farmers for marketing purposes 
are becoming more numerous and very effective in this 


except 


country. 

In Ireland, codperative effort is much older than it 
is in this country. Sir Horace Plunkett and Dr. Finlay 
have been central figures in the Irish movement for 
many years. The following statement from the experi- 
ence of Dr. Finlay should be interesting and helpful to 
American farmers and American coéperatives at this 
time :— 

“Not the least of the many services rendered to 
Irish agriculture by Dr. Thomas Finlay was his 
argument, made in public last week, of the neces- 
sity for codperative marketing of Irish dairy pro- 
duce. The venerable vice president of the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society has lost none of 
his faith in codperation, nor any of that power of 
lucid exposition of economic problems which made 
him the most popular speaker at farmers’ confer- 
ences away back in the last century. His name 
will be associated forever with that of his friend 
and colleague, Sir Horace Plunkett, as the men 
around whom as a pivot agricultural Ireland wheel- 
ed from an unorganized individualism to an organic 
unity. ... That there is yet much to be done in 
agriculture is clear from Dr. Finlay’s appeal to 
the dairy farmers to give loyal support to the 
Associated Creameries which began last year its 
work on national lines. Although about 80 per 
cent of the dairy societies are members of this 
association there are still a number of societies in 
which the old Adam of individualism persists. .. . 
We used to think the most difficult problem was 
efficient production. But we now realize as Father 
Finlay says, that, for all its difficulty, it was far 
less difficult than the problem of marketing. We 
have to market our butter in a country where we 
have competitors from a score of countries, most 
of them exceedingly well organized; in some cases 
the whole national output is handled by a single 
marketing agency. This enables the highly organ- 
ized nation to advertise, to eliminate competition 
between its producers, a thing which in Ireland for 
a quarter of a century kept prices on a low level. 

But, as it appears from Father Finlay’s state- 
ment, we have still the individualist manager who 
prefers his freedom, and we have also too many 
of the easily discouraged who expect a millenium 
of marketing in the very first year, and lose confi- 
dence because they do not at once get top prices. 

In an enterprise so great, its perfecting must re- 

quire years. u 
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A Hint to the Wise— 
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One of the outstanding needs, if not the outstanding 
need of the farmers of this country, is stronger gen- 
eral farm organizations and stronger codperative asso- 
ciations with steadfast, efficient, long-time programs, 


“HOW TO DIE EARLIER” 


HIS is the title of a leaflet issued by the George 
Washington Life Insurance Company, with this 
statement: “There is considerable available ad- 
vice on how to live longer, but very little on how to die 
sooner. We feel that the time is opportune to present 
some simple, specific advice and instructions for those 
who really do care. We can guarantee that any person 
following these rules will be in his grave from 10 to 20 
years earlier than he otherwise would be.” 
Instructions to the above end and edited to suit farm 
living conditions are presented in the following rules :— 
Spend evenings in rooms with all windows closed and over- 
heated. 
Sleep in rooms without any ventilation. 
Make every effort to increase your abdomitial girth beyond 
all normal measurements. Stuff yourself at all times, eating 
lots of sugar and several pounds of meat daily. 


And burn your candle at both ends, 


Never take a vacation, ; 
(Fatigue furnishes a fertile field for 


particularly when tired. 
tuberculosis.) 

Always worry from morning until night—learn to enjoy it. 
If possible, stay awake to worry over things during the night. 


Be as glum and sour as possible—don't ever play. Subdue 
and kill all sense of humor. 

By all means, keep constipated. Drink no water at any 
time, and eat no fruit and no more vegetables than you have t 

Should your tonsils be bad or your gums have pus, be glad 
and do nothing about it, for these are forerunners rheu- 


matism, heart trouble, and Bright's disease 

After age 40 pay no attention to lumps that may suddenly 
appear and persist, or any other signs of cancer, for with 
prompt attention and care cancer can generally be checked 
or cured. 

If you get out of breath easily, sleep poorly, feel run down 
most of the time, or experience pain, keep to these rules, At 
all times try to “get’’ some preventable disease or illness. 
Try to die. 

If anyone should tell you that you should have a health 
examination every year and visit your dentist regularly, tell 
him that you do not believe in such stuff. Tell him you want 
to be uncomfortable, inefficient, and short lived. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


UNE brings the summertime and our last-of-the- 
month issue next week featuring women’s interests 
will be looking ahead to the hot months. Among 
the features scheduled for May 25 and later are :— 
Are Mocking Birds Wise or Foolish?—By Mrs. 
Lindsay Patterson. 
Looking Out for the Poultry—By J. H. Wood. 
Mr. Niven’s Flower and Home Grounds Suggestions. 
Teeth Early and Late—By F. M. Register. 
Pumpkins on Paper—By J. W. Holland. 
A Message to Georgia Farmwives From the State 
Home Demonstration Agent. 
Alabama Presents Her Best 4-H Club Members- 
By P. O. Davis. 








" HERE were three things that as a boy I swore 
I’d never do when I grew up,” related County 
Agent Eric Alsobrook when we visited Mar- 


shall County recently. “One was putting out compost 
(which we did by hand), another was pulling fodder, 
and the third was_ replant 
ing corn. 

“I remember exactly the 
year I swore off from pulling fodder,” he continued 
with a wry smile. “‘AII right, boys,’ said my dad that 
spring, ‘let’s make a good crop this year and you Call 
go to college this fall.’ So we set out to make a g0 
crop. We had a piece of bottom land that in a wel 
year didn’t make any corn at all. Well, this wasnt 4 
wet year. I never saw such corn. Along in August 
dad said one day, ‘Well, we'd better get to pulling fod- 
der. Uncle Thad,’ and he turned to an old Negro who 
was known as the best fodder puller in the whole cou 


THE YEAR ALSOBROOK 
QUIT PULLING FODDER 


try, ‘feel like taking this bunch to the field? ‘Y& 
suh.’ ‘Then lead ’em to it.’ 
“We went. Man, that corn was ten to twelve feet 


high, about twelve to fourteen inches in the drill, 4 
packsaddle on every leaf, and there wasn’t a breath 0 
fresh air in the whole patch. You could work all day 
long and never seem to get anywhere. I sweated and 
those packsaddles stung and I thought we never wou 

finish that ten acres of corn, but finally we did. After 
that, I swore I’d never pull fodder again.” 


The Progressive Farmer 
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What Sort of “Farm Relief” May We Expect? 


A Summary of Opinions by Representative American Papers 


EFORE this issue of The Progressive Farmer 
goes to press the so-called farm relief legislation 
may have passed both Houses of Congress and 
may be ready for the President's signature. 
Nevertheless we contend that our heading, “What 
Sort of Farm Relief May We Ex- 
pect?” will be even then justified 
by the facts. For the truth is that 
(unless the export debenture plan 
is included, which does not seem 
probable) farm relief will still be 
in the future tense. It will be 
something to be worked out by a 
board which has not yet been ap- 
pointed. And if President Hoo- 
ver’s Federal Farm Board is no 
more farm-minded and farm-expe- 
rienced than President Hoover's Secretary of Agri- 
culture, then the problem will be still more complicated 
by doubt and uncertainty. 


What Does the “Farm Relief Bill’ Provide? 


HAT does the farm relief bill provide? It ts 

of course a long, wordy measure, but the Osio 

Farmer summarizes its most important features 
in three short paragraphs as follows :— 





CLARENCE POE 


“The bill calls for a Federal Farm Board of al- 
most unlimited power and a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 to finance codperatives and emergency 
marketing. The board is to be appointed by the 
President without regard to party affiliation, and 
will consist of six members, with the Secretary of 
Agriculture an ex-officio member. Salaries of the 
board members other than the chairman will be 
$12,000 per year. The chairman’s salary will be 
fixed by the President, and he will hold office at the 
pleasure of the President. The terms of the other 
members of the board will be six years. 

“The board is empowered to make loans to co- 
éperative marketing associations or to commodity 
stabilization corporations for the effective mer- 
chandising of surplus farm crops. It may advance 
loans to codperative organizations for storage fa- 
cilities and other permanent equipment, or it may 
advance money on warehouse receipts to aid in the 
marketing of crops. 

“Unlimited power to collect facts and figures, 
sell insurance to codperatives against loss on crops, 
to designate and group commodities under the 
terms of the act, is granted the board. The Presi- 
dent is empowered to transfer to the board part 
or all of any bureaus dealing with marketing agri- 
cultural preducts.” 

How much will this measure accomplish? In an- 
swer to that question we may well quote the opinion 
of another farm paper—this time from Mr. Hoover's 
Native state. The measure, as Wallaces’ Farmer points 
out, falls short of the President’s campaign pledge “to 
establish for our farmers an income equal to those of 
other occupations; for the farmer’s wife the same com- 
forts in her home as women in other groups; for the 
farm boys and girls the same opportunities in life as 
other boys and girls.” On the other hand, these gains 
may be expected :— 


“There is a, chance of developing some capable 
large scale coéperatives, of handling the seasonal 
surplus in some lines effectively, and of smoothing 
out some of the bumps on the road to market. 
Ample funds are provided. To the degree that 
staple farm crops are now being hurt by the de- 
Pressing effect of seasonal surpluses on the domes- 
tic market, aid may be given to wheat, to cotton, 
to tobacco, and to a number of other crops. There 
is €ven a remote possibility that corn may be helped 
a little. Moreover, a Farm Board of capable men 
need not stop here. From the experience gained in 
the operation of this act, they will be able to rec- 
Sound further and possibly more effective legis- 
ation. 


What About the “Export Debenture” Plan? 


ey the administration farm relief measure 
does not go so far as many farm leaders expected 

the President and Congress to go. It is practi- 
tally the old McNary-Haugen bill with the equaliza- 
ton tee knocked out. And with that important pro- 
Vision eliminated, some other seriously-conceived plan 
or “putting agriculture on an economic equality” 


with other industry was expected to “put teeth in the 
Measure,”’ 


ronan several years the National Grange has been ad- 
ined the export debenture plan, and while it re- 
some from pushing the plan vigorously while other 
tion fe aoe Were concentrating on some equaliza- 
t € torm of farm relief, this powerful organiza- 
on naturally came forward with the “export de- 





By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


benture plan” after the fight for the equalization fee 
was dropped. 

The Progressive Farmer several years ago published 
a thoroughgoing study of the export debenture idea by 
its pioneer advocate in this country, Prof. Charles L. 
Stewart of Illinois Agricultural College, and we have 
since published other articles about it. Just as we 
have given a three-paragraph summary of the general 
farm relief bill from the Ohio Farmer, so it may now 
be worth while to give a three-paragraph summary of 
the export debenture bill from the Springfield Republi- 
can. We quote :— 


“The debenture plan, which has suddenly precipi- 
tated a crisis in farm relief legislation in Congress, 
has worked successfully in Germany and Norway. 
It would work here. It is nothing but a govern- 
ment bounty on exports, somewhat disguised. If 
it had been in operation during the past five years, 
it would have cost the United States treasury about 
$140,000,000 a year in revenue diverted to exporters 
of agricultural commodities. 

“Under the debenture plan the exporter of a 
commodity receives from the customs officials a 
certificate, usually called a ‘debenture,’ which re- 
cords the amount exported. This instrument is 
salable for one-half of the tariff duty on the com- 
modity in question, if imported, for it will be ac- 
cepted to that amount by the treasury in payment 
of duties on any imported goods whatever. In ef- 
fect, the exporter collects at once from the United 
States government some actual money over and 
above what he may receive from the buyer abroad. 

“This is plainly a bounty on exports and, if 
adopted, would have the effect of a bounty in en- 
couraging exports. Farm relief economists see in 
it an effective way of promoting the marketing of 
a crop-surplus abroad. But it also would stimulate 
production, and increased production would depress 
prices. It is fair to say in this connection that the 
debenture plan, as proposed by the Senate commit- 
tee, would be optional with the Federal Farm 
Board, which presumably would resort to it only 
in case nothing else had worked successfully in 
raising domestic prices for the producer.” 


One objection which is urged against the export de- 
benture bill strikes us as being distinctly feeble. “If 
the increased price did deflect to the farmer,” says Mr. 
Hoover, “the plan would stimulate overproduction and 
thereby increase world supply, which would in turn 
depreciate world prices and consequently decrease the 
price which the farmer would receive, and thereby 
defeat the “plan.” As a matter of fact, the export de- 
benture plan is specifically one by which prices can be 
raised to the American producer without raising prices 
in other countries. Hence, it could not increase pro- 
duction except in the United States. And if we put 
increased acreage in any one crop in America we are 
likely to decrease acreage in other crops and give 
them a chance to rise. Furthermore, if we are going 
to say that increased profits by the export debenture 
plan will make farmers overproduce, why not admit 
that increasing farm profits by any other farm reliet 
plan will promote overproduction? Do the opponents 
mean that they don’t want any increased. profits for 
farmers lest farmers hurt themselves by overproducing ? 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


T IS an excellent list of “Country Things I 
Love Most” sent us by this South Carolina 


" 
! 
farmer’s wife, and most of them are things 
( 
j 
! 


— 


we can all enjoy right now:— 


I love to smell the fresh-plowed earth as turned by i} 
the farmer in the spring. ( 
To hear the whippoorwill in the early twilight. 
To hear the mournful note of the turtle dove in dis- i) 
i} tant fields. i 
To gather the wild flowers as they bloom in their 
i] order in the spring. 
To listen to the sweet notes of the mockingbird in 
} the rose vine by my window. b 
§ To gather the vegetables I have raised by the work 
of my own hands. 
b To sit in the swing and listen to the sweet sough- i} 
ing of the pines. 
To see the wild plunges of tha bullbat and listen b 
to his sudden call. 5 
To watch the martins build their nests in the 
gourds and hear their sweet! notes. } 
To go a-fishing with Sonny in the little stream that 
runs through the pasture. i} 
To gather my family around me after a day spent 0 
at manifold tasks and spend a sweet hour of rest 
i} communing together, i] 
oO Oo 


LUCILE FULMER MACK. 
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How Much Farm Relief May We Expect > 


OMING at last to the question as to how much 

real benefit we may expect from the farm relief 

bill in the form in which it is likely to pass Con- 
gress, it is interesting to get the opinion of one of the 
most ably-edited liberal journals in this country—or 
radical or near-radical journals, if one prefers to call 
them so. 

The New Republic not only warns against obvious 
weaknesses in the farm relief measure itself, but points 
out the danger of increasing tariff rates on more things 
the farmer has to buy. There is indeed grave danger 
that heavy tariff increases on what the farmer has to 
buy will doubly offset the meagerly effective increases 
on the few special farm crops that higher tariffs can 
help. As this journal goes on to say :— 

“The administration bill may confer heip on ag- 
riculture in the long run, and if nothing better is 
available it should be accepted. But it is not farm 
relief in the sense in which the agricultural bloc 
has sought relief for so long. It cannot remove 
the tariff discriminations which exist. If, there- 
fore, the Congressional majority and the President 
will not accept the debenture plan, those who have 
the interests of the farmers most at heart have but 
one clear course to pursue. ‘Since you will not 
give us tariff relief,’ they might say, ‘our only 
alternative is to refuse to allow any increases in 
duties on the products which the farmers must buy. 
Indeed, we must press for a reduction of those du- 
ties. And in adopting this attitude, the farm rep- 
‘resentatives should be wary, not only of a general 
upward revision by Congress, but of Mr. Hoover's 
proposal to give the Tariff Commission additional 
authority to change duties, and to change them 
more quickly. That proposal looks suspiciously 
like creating an agency to which any favored in- 
dustry may run for a higher tariff when it thinks 
it needs one, and have its way without any public 
debate or any protection of the consumer at all. 

“If Congress does not pass the debenture plan, 
and at the same time opens the way for increased 
industrial tariffs, the majority of the farmers will 
have been badly buncoed. But we are convinced 
that even the passage of the debenture plan would 
not be as beneficial to agriculture in the long run 
as a movement in the direction of lower tariffs.” 

The Progressive Farmer has long been convinced 
that the fundamental trouble with American agricul- 
ture is just thts:— 

The farmer buys high in a highly protected 
American market and sells low in what is vir- 
tually a free trade world market. 

Not until we adopt some plan whereby this diffi- 
culty will be alleviated, as was planned by the equali- 
sation fee or export debenture plans—not until then 
will agriculture be placed on anything like “economic 
equality” with other industries. 

SOMETHING TO READ | 


a whole family will enjoy our new serial story 


and if you missed reading the earlier chapters, the 
synopsis in small type at the top of the page will 
enable you to get right into it anyhow. 


"ALAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP | 


Let’s Avoid Over-Sensitiveness 


NE of the factors necessary for enriching country 
life and promoting rural comradeship is a greater 
willingness to overlook little traits and tenden- 

cies we may not like in other people. 

We have always been impressed by what Mrs. Lind- 
say Patterson reported about a kinswoman of hers— 
that she never whipped her children but for two things: 
telling a falsehood or getting their feelings hurt! 
Those “sensitive plants’ among human beings who 
cannot work with other people without getting slighted 
or offended, hinder much good that might otherwise 
be accomplished. Even when we know that some other 
people are not acting just as they ought, it is just as 
well to remember Queen Victoria's saying, “We have 
to respect the stupidities of people,” and ignore many 
little things rather than resent them. 





| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


top. You can travel by steam, by electricity, and b 
gasoline, but you cannot travel as far as you can 
with a good book—nor as high. It is vital to our 
young men and women to understand that with educa- 
tion they are getting the ticket to all the glories of 
life—David Lloyd George. 


I: IS the best trained nation that will come out ot 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Revival of Interest in Beef Cattle 


It’s a Good Time to Start, However, Only If One Expects to Make Production Permanent 


INCE the rise in prices a year or 
more ago an increased interest is 


being shown in beef cattle produc- 


By? TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


up greatly, but in a day or two they will 
begin to go down in size and the cow 
quickly goes dry. 














tion, even in the Cotton Belt. If the 
price of cotton should fall below 14 or 
15 cents a pound 
this interest would 
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TWENTY-FOUR YEARS OF HOG PRICES 


Mar. Aprit May June Juv Aus. Serr. Ocr. Nov. 


| Of course, it is possible that a cow 
| may be such a persistent milker that 


a she will not go dry under such condi- 





Pen gent tions and it may become necessary to 
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I B gent 
greatly increase. Opbee | milk more than indicated to prevent in- 
If one makes 446 > 116 flammation and injury to the udder, but 
beef cattle produc- | \ such cows are rare. 
tion a permanent //4 7 7 4 
part of his farm- WA | / Hig IMPROVING AN OLD BERMUDA 
ing, there is no W2 ] \ PAS RE 
time when he TU 
should be advised 0 H0 READER has a hill pasture 
TAIT BUTLER against __ starting. /08 24 Years of Hog Prices /08 which has been in Bermuda grass 
But if one follows For 24 years, 1903 to 1927 for 18 years. “The Bermuda 
the practice so common in the South of 106 hog prices were highest in April 106 ~~ = i ot gl a — as but 
going into livestock production when / for the spring months and in ong are yrs one es wish 
prices are high, and going out when 104 September for the fall months. 1/04. = ans and fertilize it and make a real 
prices are low, then there is no good WA , % pasture of it. Any suggestions will be 
wae : pe LZ appreciated.” The Bermuda grass would 
x agelancg as to a profitable . LY | | a i teamed if it could be ous a with 
hi 100 a disk, or both plowed and disked. Of 





production of beef cattle in the South 100 
has always been the low grade of cattle 
produced. If one will study market 
quotations on any of our large livestock 
markets he will see that the top grades 
or best quality of hogs, or other meat 
animals, except cattle, are usually 25 to 50 per cent 
higher than the lowest grades; but with beef cattle it 
js not unusual to find the tops selling for- 100 or even 
200 per cent more than the lowest quality cattle. It 
generally pays best to produce high quality meat ani- 
mals of any kind, but especially with beef cattle, the 
range in price being so great, does it pay to produce 
good quality. Of course, it costs more to produce an 
amimal that sells for 10 or 11 cents a pound than to 
produce one that sells for 5 or 6 cents a pound, but the 
difference in cost is not as great as the difference in 
selling price. The difference in the amount of feed to 
produce 100 pounds of a 10-cent animal is not much 
greater than that required to produce the one that sells 
for 6 cents. 


tinct yearly 


There are several well known reasons why the beef 
cattle of the South average low in quality and sell for 
the lowest prices. The two chief reasons for the low 
grade of Southern beef cattle have been a lack of feed 
and the cattie ticks. Of course, lack of breeding is also 
an important factor, but a lack of suitable feed and 
inefficient stockmen are much more responsible, for 
enough good beef cattle have been introduced into the 
South to stock the whole land with good purebreds, if 
they had been properly fed and cared for. 

It is a well known fact that good pastures furnish 
the cheapest feed for cattle and that this is especially 
true of beef cattle, but pastures alone, even if they are 
good, which ours are not, will not fur- 


—Courtesy University of Minnesota. 


In addition to the long-time range in hog prices there is an entirely separate and dis- 
range, which is illustrated by the chart above, 
monthly prices for a period of 24 years and points out clearly, at least so far as prices alone 
are concerned, the months during which we should aim to send our porkers to market. 


After what has been accomplished in eradicating the 
cattle ticks from the South and the proved benefits 
resulting therefrom, no one can sustain an objection to 
tick eradication on the ground of economy. Those 
who are now blocking this work, as some are doing in 
two or three states, are doing it for selfish or political 
reasons, or are simply ignorant of the value of the 
work 

A profitable cattle industry, under present conditions, 
is most difficult, if not impossible, in any section de- 
voted to general farming, if it is infested with the 
cattle fever ticks. 


DRYING OFF A COW 


READER who has two cows that are due to 
A calve July 15, and which he is milking, May 22, 

wants to know how much longer he can milk 
them before drying off before calving. 

If these cows are to be dry for six weeks, which is 
desirable, they must be dry by June 1, which is now 
impracticable. The best that can be done for these 
cows now is to give them about a month’s rest, or a 
little more. We advise cutting down the feed of these 
cows at once and milking only once a day for five or 
six days. Then milk only every second day for a 
similar period. At the end of 10 or 12 days of this 
treatment feed only hay—no grain or green feed—and 
stop milking entirely. The udders will probably fill 


It represents an average of 


course this should not be done to an 
extent that would cause erosion or wash- 
ing away of the soil, nor during a 
drouth. 

If ground limestone is applied, about 
two tons per acre may be spread before cutting up 
the Bermuda and then the disking would work it into 
the soil. If it is plowed, the limestone should be ap- 
plied after the plowing and before the disking. After 
disking the ground limestone into the soil this fall, 
about 200 pounds of superphosphate (acid phosphate) 
and 100 pounds of kainit per acre may be broadcast and 
harrowed in, which will also tend to smooth the surface, 


Any additions to the pasture plants will be better 
added this fall or early next spring. The selection of 
those to be added should be determined by a study of 
the pasture plants which do best in the section and on 
a similar type of soil. Probably these should be white 
clover and lespedeza, and if lime is applied, black medic 
may also be added. If there are moist portions of the 
field, possibly carpet grass might be added, although 
the legumes are more nutritious. The black medic and 
white clover will furnish early grazing and Bermuda 
and lespedeza summer grazing. Dallis grass will also 
increase the early and late grazing. Other plants or 
seed may be added but these are likely to form the 
basis for a permanent pasture. 


After the fertilizer is harrowed in, any of these grass 
or clover seed may be sowed and lightly harrowed or 
brushed in. Then if lespedeza is desired, the seed 
should be sowed early next spring, late in February of 
early March, and the rains allowed to cover the seeds, 
as is done in the natural reseeding of lespedeza. 

In the fertilizing of a pasture, prob- 





nish sufficient feed the year round y 
over the greater part of the South. 
Harvested winter feeds are absolutely 
necessary for the profitable production 
of beef cattle of sufficient quality to 
command profitable prices. Lands that 


25 YEARS AGO: WHO REMEMBERS COL. JAMES M. 
WENTY-FIVE years ago this week the editor of The Progressive 
Farmer reported making a visit through the Southeast. 
we mentioned the farm of Col. James M. Smith as follows:— 





SMITH ? 


For one thing 


’ ably nitrogen is the most important 
plant food. This may be put on in the 
fall when the other fertilizer is applied 
or may be used as a top-dressing in 
early spring. From 100 to 150 pounds 
per acre of any of the numerous Caf- 


will produce fair grazing may be made 
to produce fair interest on their value 
if stocked with cattle having purebred 
sires and supplied with legume hays, 
silage, and other suitable feeds to main- 
tain them in strong condition during 
the winter months. 


In beef cattle production the results 
depend on feed and management. Per- 
haps 75 to 80 per cent of the costs of 
producing beef cattle are feed costs 
and whether these are high or low de- 
pends on the man, even more than on 
the quality of the cattle, important as 
that undoubtedly is. 


Beef cattle will not in any section or 
at any time make large profits per ani- 
mal and in a general farming section 
the purpose in keeping them is to make 
pasture and other feed producing lands 
produce an income with a. minimum of 
human labor, and to furnish a market 
for the residues of crops, for crops 
that would not otherwise be sold, and 
for soil improving crops such as leg- 
umes. 


In some sections the ticks are still an 
obstacle to the development of a cattle 
industry—either beef or dairy cattle. 


“Just before reaching Athens, Ga., 
we passed through the farm of Col. 
James M. Smith, possibly the largest 
planter east of the Mississippi. 
Thirty-five years ago Colonel Smith 
borrowed the money to buy 180 acres 
of land. He has added to it year 
after year until today he has 13,000 
acres in one tract and 15,000 acres 
elsewhere. The first year he raised 
three bales of cotton; last year he 
raised 2,500. He works 200 horses 
and 400 Negroes, and is worth 
$1,750,000. And this is money he 
made farming. But he doesn’t de- 
pend on cotton alone. Six days in 
every week, and 52 weeks in the year, 
Colonel Smith’s wagon goes to Ath- 
ens with some kind of country pro- 
duce for sale. Dairying and stock 
raising he has never neglected.” 

Discussing further the farming 
scenes in Alabama, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas, the following comment 
was made :— 

“In every state there are evidences of 
scratching, patching, and lack of live- 
stock. Scratching, shallow plowing, 
is one of the great banes of Southern 
farming. We don’t use the improved 








implements and machinery we ought 
to use, nor do we use stock enough 
to break and cultivate the land deep- 
ly and thoroughly. Patching, culti- 
vating in spots, is another drawback. 
It greatly increases labor and ex- 
pense of cultivation, besides making 
the fields unsightly. The lack of 
livestock is probably the most strik- 
ing difference between Southern 
farming and Western farming. We 
haven’t horses enough; farmers in 
other parts of the country make 
horses and improved implements do 
much of the work that we depend on 
human labor to do. We haven’t cattle 
enough; and we can never maintain 
the fertility of our soils until more 
attention is given to dairying and 
beef cattle—meaning at once a better 
rotation of crops and more humus 
and more manure for the land. 


“Another thing we notice is the 
failure to improve the opportunities 
for beautifying the buildings and 
grounds. Here where trees, flowers, 
and shrubbery are within the reach 
of all, there is no excuse for having 
a house set in the middle of a plowed 
field.” 














riers of readily available nitrogen may 
be used. Or if all the fertilizer is ap- 
plied in the fall 300 to 400 pounds of 4 
ready mixed fertilizer, say a 6-8 
(ONit-8Phos-4-Pot), may be used. 

The pasture should not be grazed to0 
closely the first summer and the mower 
used to keep down weeds and the pas- 
ture plants, if any of them should be 
allowed to get too large. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER 
SAYS— 


Installment Buying of Livestock 


OTHING we publish brings 4 
greater response than the articles 
on intermediate credit. We af 

convinced that there is a great need for 
the utilization of intermediate credit 
the livestock industry.... When you get 
a dairy loan through the intermediate 
system, and pay for your cows in 2 or 
18 months out of your milk checks, 
you are in effect buying them on # 
installment plan. Your dairy cow equip: 
ment is just as satisfactorily finam 
as your radio, automobile, or tractof— 
Breeders’ Gazette. 
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Ask Your Service 
Station Operator 


Drive into the nearest Woco-Pep 
Service Station. Ask the owner 
who uses Woco-Pep and Tiolene in 
your section. Chances are he will 
give you the names of scores of 
your friends who have been trading 
at his station for years. Ask these 
friends if you want to, then you'll 
want to try these products yourself. 
Once a user, always a booster. Per- 
formance and economy does it. 


\ 














Southern Farmers-~-because they 


Save Money with This Famous 
Motor Fuel and Motor Oil 


farmers. 





Throughout Georgia, Alabama and Florida over 
2,000 Service Stations, displaying the famous 
Woco-Pep and Tiolene signs, serve Southern 


They are kept busy, too, because these famous 


Twins of Power deliver two things—super-performance and genuine 
economy in use—and after all, that is what every farmer wants. 


Probably you are one of the several hun- 
dred thousand farmers in this section 
who use these products DAILY—you 
know their true worth. However, if 
you are not using Woco-Pep and Tio- 
lene, you’re missing something and the 
purpose of this advertisement is to ask 
you to make this test today. 


Get a filling of Woco-Pep, the King of 
Motor Fuel, for your car or truck. 
Notice the quicker start you get—the 
greater power for the long pull—the 
greater speed—and check your mileage 
(YOU’LL BE SURPRISED AT THE 
ECONOMY) then note that Woco-Pep 
gives less of those clattering motor 
knocks and less carbon. 


Woco-Pep, sold to your neighbors for 
over 11 years, delivers these features IN 
PERFECT COMBINATION, and that 
is why it does what gasoline CAN’T do. 


This applies to tractors as well as trucks 
and motor cars. 


Woco-Pep is best for you, best for your 
car, and it’s easy to get, for there are 
over 2,000 courteous Service Stations in 
these States and many of them are con- 
veniently located in rural sections, 


There’s always Woco-Pep near you, and 
you'll always find the same courteous 
service Stations ready with a supply of 
its smooth running mate,' Tiolene 100% 


SUPER-Pennsylvania Motor Oil. 


You can identify Woco-Pep, the King 
of Motor Fuel, by its red color and by 
the yellow pump displaying the trade- 
mark. You'll find the blue Tiolene 
trade-mark on all dispensing tanks au- 
thorized to serve this famous product. 
The dealers who display these signs are 
pledged to give you super service. 


Look for These Signs—They Assure You 


Super Performance and Economy 













It Resists Heat 
and Lasts Longer 


Tiolene Motor Oil is pure Pennsyl- 
vania—far more—100% — SUPER- 
Pennsylvania Quality. It is the only 
Motor Oil refined from Cabin Creek 
Crude Oil—the highest quality crude 
found on this continent. 


The remarkable heat resistance which 
Tiolene inherits from this crude en- 
ables it to retain the proper lubricat- 
ing body under terrific motor heat— 
when ordinary oils thin out and break 
down. Thus a film of Tiolene pro- 
tects your motor longer—gives more, 
miles of safe lubrication—costs you 
less per year and per mile. 


Adds 
Years of Miles 
to Any Car 
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Voice of the Farm 


How to Avoid High Interest Rates 


AM enclosing a photo oi a part of 

my four-story garden. You will no- 
tice in the rear of the picture on the top 
floor I am raising pecans, These give 
me a fall cash crop. 

On the sides of the 10-foot row, or th 
third floor, I am getting a crop of In 
dian Runner blackberries, which 
getting ripe April 10, and the berries sell 
readily at 25 cents a quart wholesale. 


e 


began 


floor I am growing 


follow with collards 


On the second 
cabbage, and will 
now in a few days. 

On the first or ground floor you will 
notice I am getting a crop of strawber- 
ries. These are the Mastodon variety, 
and bear about nine months in the year. 
They are now selling for 20 cents a quart 
wholesale. 

I raise all the vegetables I eat and a 
lot t» sell on the second floor. 

In the extreme rear of the picture you 
will notice a small house. This is a 
hoghouse in the corner of a_ pasture, 
where I have a bunch of hogs that take 
care of the waste and produce that | 
cannot get my price for, and they make 
all the meat I eat and some to sell. 

I notice in The Progressive Farmer 
there are several plans laid out to handle 


the high rate of interest problem. This 
picture explains the best way I have 
found to handle the interest problem. 


Make what you eat at home and have 
some to sell. The waste will make your 
meat and the money for what you have 
to buy if you will give it to the hogs. 

I have never seen the time that I could 
not take a ham to town and sell it for 
the cash, and if you’ make plenty of good 
old homemade sausage and cure it right 
you will not care if the banks charge 50 
per cent interest. 

T am one of those one-gallus farmers 
that The Progressive Farmer has been 
talking about. I have a boy Dixie plow 
and a straight stock with a scooter and 
scrape and a little mule (about 700 
pounds) that will eat cabbage, rape, tur- 
nips, or almost anything that does not 
sell for a fancy price, if mule feed gives 
out. I did not borrow any money at a 
high rate of interest to buy the above 
equipment, nor did I buy it on credit and 
give the mule dealer a mortgage on my 
farm and family for security. I paid $60 
cash for him. The only objection I have 
to this mule is that he eats chickens and 
eggs. This is really a blessing to me, 
because my wife cannot have any chick- 
ens to eat up my garden. 

Say, if you happen to see Bill Casper 
any time soon, tell him to come down 
and bring Aunt Marthy along, and she 
and my wife can go blackberry picking, 
and he and I will go fishing and rabbit 
hunting. Don’t forget to tell Bill. 

E. A. SMITH. 

Tift County, Georgia. 


Compliments Our Sunday School 
Feature 
OU sure did have some good ques- 
tions and answers for the Sunday 
school lesson last Sunday. I hope you 
will have them for every Sunday, as it 
makes the lesson interesting and easy to 
learn this way. W. L. WILSON. 
Hancock County, Georgia. 
Editor’s Note.—Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 


You can look for this feature each week in 
1929 unless something goes badly wrong. 


Tariff Cannot “Protect” the 
Farmer 

] HAVE just read your editorial, ‘The 

Farmer and the Tariff; Speak Now.” 
You are usually eminently fair, but evi- 
dently try to avoid wounding the sensi- 
tive cuticle of our able political and war 
profiteers. Your editorial would leave us 
to think that the tariff was and is a po- 
litical and economic panacea, yet all men 
of middle age who are more than 50 per 


cent intelligent know that our present 
era of prosperity was ushered in not by 
this fraud and farce, but “war made 
prosperity.” After Uncle Sam had tried 
and failed to lift himself up by pulling 
bootstraps (raising the tariff), 
little-understood and never- 


on his 
came. that 
discussed panic, during which time our 
babies had to cut their teeth on clearing 
house certificates, for we could not get 
a silver dollar out of the banks for them 
to gnaw on. 

Possibly I should keep quiet 
great questions for which I have no so- 
lution. My knowledge may be useful it 
it is only partially heeded. At least we 
may warn and admonish. So I desire to 
quote a little of the nonsensical twaddle 
which able deceivers have used in the 
not distant past to blind the voters who 
are supposed to be intelligent: “It must 
not happen again.” “Deflate the farmers, 
for everything is too high.” And now 
we coo sweetly while they sing us to 
sleep with the Farm Relief song, sung 
much more ably by “Sockless” Jere 
Simpson and Thomas E. Watson during 
the early nineties. 


about 


“\War made prosperity.” Surely and 
certainly in any such economic conglom- 
eration peace is expected to bring adver- 
sity. It did, it has, and it will. Just as 





wise economic doctors during the Buch- 


anan administration counseled him: 
“Start a war, it has always been done by 
those in power. It will not’ only stop 
secession and avoid abolition, but it will 


also wipe out all evidence of economic 


Uncle Fred’s Column 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Dr. Crowe’s Practical Method of 
Building Up Poor Land 


( N APRIL 30 I was up in 
County, Georgia, and rode 
with the dairymen of this 
they made a tour of inspection to see 
some good Jersey 
and Guernsey cattle, 
and to see some fine 
alfalfa, bur clover, 
and hairy vetch. On 
this trip we visited 
the farm of Dr. 
Crowe, who lives 
just this side of 

Smyrna, Georgia. 
Dr. Crowe was 
reared in Virginia, 
and hence knew something of the value 
of the clovers for the soil and as a good 
feed for cattle. He makes his living 
practicing medicine, but he has a valu- 
able farm and is doing some wonderful 
work with the legume and feed crops. 


Cobb 
around 
county as 





G, F. HUNNICUTT 


On the rear of his farm he had a red 
hillside field that was washing away. It 
vas too poor to cultivate. Seven years 
ago he had this field scratched up and he 
sowed one-half bushel of rye to the acre 
and 15 pounds of hairy vetch seed. He 
applied 100 pounds of superphosphate to 
the acre. The next spring he seeded it 
with a light sowing of lespedeza seed. 
Since then he has not done one thing to 
this field except to pasture it after the 
hairy vetch had time to mature seed. 
When we saw it the ground was covered 
with a fine crop of hairy vetch and “hop 
clover.” This hairy vetch has reseeded 
the land each year. AIf the washed 
places are now covered with green, and 
a good soil has been built up. It would 
now make a splendid crop of either corn 
or cotton. 

We have millions of acres in the South 
that need such treatment. Dr. Crowe 
has given the farmers a practical exam- 
ple of soil improvement that cannot be 
excelled for cheapness and yet for good 
results. It is now high time for our 
farmers to wake up to the wonderful 
value of the winter legumes. They will 
make you money while you sleep; they 
will store in your soil during the five 
winter months ample nitrogen and humus 
to make a paying crop of either corn or 
cotton. 


Winter Legumes in Chambers 
County, Alabama 
V HILE at Alabama, I 


enjoyed very much a visit to the 
farm of D. C. Sims. Mr. Sims lives 
seven miles northeast of LaFayette, and 
five years ago he became interested in 
the great and valuable problem of win- 
ter legumes for soil improvement. He 
bought a few pounds of hairy vetch and 
made a start. That summer he went 
over in Lee County and saw a corn crop 
on Mr. Whatley’s farm that followed 
hairy vetch. This convinced him thor- 
oughly as to its value. 


LaFayette, 


Mr. Sims had 80 acres of poor sandy 
land that was making him only ten bush- 
els of corn per acre, and four bales of 
cotton on 20 acres, and he realized there 
was no chance to ever have anything 
with this kind of farming, so he wisely 
decided to build up his land until it 
would increase this yield many times 
over. Last year was a most unfavorable 
season, yet where he followed vetch and 
Austrian pea fields he averaged over 35 
bushels of corn per acre and a bale of 
cotton per acre. Quite an improvement, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Sims decided to spread out some 
this year, and he increased his farm from 
six mules to 12, and still he will not 
have to buy one bushel of corn, but he 
has sold over $100 worth of seed corn, 
and the crib that he showed me was full 
and good to look upon after seeing so 
many farmers hauling out corn arfd 
mixed feed from town. 


Mr. Sims sowed 60 acres in Austrian 
peas and hairy vetch last fall, about half 
of each. I asked him which he liked 
better and he replied: “I cannot tell. 
Both are good. The Austrian peas are 
some earlier, and I can turn them under 
so as to get my cotton planted in time. 
T will continue to sow both.” Mr. Sims 
started out at the bottom, running a one- 
mule crop. He is not rich yet, but he is 
far better off, for he is on the upgrade— 
he has found and adopted the right sys- 
tem of farming. He is making a good 
living and some clear money every year. 
This is the very best class of citizens we 
can have. His land is improving each 
year, and his net returns will be increased 
in the same proportion. 


The Progressive Farmer 


A FOUR-STORY GARDEN 
This garden provides vegetables and fruit for the family, a surplus that brings in a nice 
income, and the waste products help fatten hogs and feed a mule. 


distress caused by the '53 panic,” so did 
unscrupulous scoundrels paralyze our na- 
tional effort for international well being 
by their deceptive program of: ‘\Ve are 
not going to make a separate peace (as 
had Russia), but we are going to Amer- 
icanize the Versailles Peace Treaty.” And 
now if America participates in any worth 
while program looking toward perma- 
nent international peace we must it in 
spite of and not because of our and their 
wholesale bloodletting. 

Whenever we get a little tariff sand in 
our eyes we can't see anything else at 
all. It may cause Florida to grow ba- 
nanas, not one over three inches long, and 
never sold for less than 10 cents each. 






In view of the recent achievements, I 
think we would probably do better not to 
expect any great feat now from the tariff 
for farmers. Did not our most intelli- 
gent big business agents tell the Farm 
Bloc in Congress: “You permit us and 
we will allow you to write your own 
tariff rates, then we will all enjoy pros- 
perity together?” What are the results? 

Whew! Why should I bust my hand 
writing all this when you may be forbid- 
den to tread on such unholy ground? But 
if you are not our friend, then I know 
not to whom to go. 

I only desire to warn and to help, and 
so I hope this is not too long. 

W. H. KIRKPATRICK. 

Sumter County, Florida. 
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| WATCH THE PASTURE | 


Ase" is getting more into the 
livestock business. This is revealed 
by official statements and also by a report 
from the Union Stockyards of Montgom- 
ery. Hogs have declined, as compared to 
10 years ago but dairy cows have increas- 
ed. And hogs are coming back, in view 
of higher prices. 

The biggest cost entering into pro- 
duction of livestock is feed and the 
cheapest way to make feed is by a good 
pasture. To remain good, a permanent 
pasture must have some attention. It 
should be mowed occasionally during the 
summer months to control noxious weeds 
and briers. A little time spent mowing 
the pasture will add much to its value; 
and it will prevent noxious weeds 4 
briers from taking charge of many 
them. 

Next to the permanent pasture is the 
temporary pasture. Any good feed crops 
that lend themselves to harvesting ™ 
the field may be used, and many may be 
sowed in May or June. The beauty of 
such crops is that it costs very little to 
produce them and livestock do their own 
harvesting, thereby saving labor again. 

Watch the pasture. Take care of tt 
will take care of your livestock—and you 

Pp. O. D. 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 





For Clean-up 
WORK 


When spring work starts, 
there’s many a brush patch 
and fence row to clean out 
—many a ditch to dig. 
Here is the tool for it. A 
grading hoe with a sturdy 
blade of tempered steel 
seven inches wide and 
nine inches deep. Hung 
and balanced like an ax 
it has the weight to 
make short work of 
cleaning out and 
cutting ditch. 

The brand, True 
Temper, is burned 
in the handle to 
mark it as the best 
tool of its kind that 
can be made. 
THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 

1916 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 






















Branded on 
the handle of 
every genuine 





























Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years 


If your dealer has <a R 
not yet stocked 4s T0015 | 
True Temper Pod 
Grading H oe, 
Cat. IGH7, 
send = ‘his name 
and $2.10 and 
we will supply 
you direct, 
postpaid. 










FREE on Request 
Over 400 other choice tools 
for every farm task de- 
scribed in this valuable 
136-page Users’ Catalog. 


GRADING 
HOE 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from [Ss 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the === 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds andstyles. == 
















Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
it JAY ow aa Samples and freight -_ prices. 
EE SAMPLE 
Savannah whe & i Co. 
Dept. P-3 Savannah, Ga. 
ted - 





























Advertise Your 


Seeds, Plants and 


Farm Products 
IN THE 


Classified Columns 


IT PAYS 














See Classified Pages for Rates 


Jor Sprains and Bruises 


g 

GY 7 Assorsine reduces thickened, 
Yf swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons, 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 

4 Read this: "Horse had large swelling just 
t 























below knee. Now gone; has not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 


ABS ORBINE. 
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Dangers 

HE Mediterranean fly has come as a 

great menace to vegetable and fruit 
growing in the South. The promptness 
with which the states have taken this 
matter up and the 
speed with which our 
delegations in Con- 
gress have prompted 
the Congress ot the 
United States to pro- 
vide funds ought to 
be very gratifying. 
The situation is a se- 
rious danger. Every 
possible effort ought 
to be put forth to 
exterminate this pest. 





BRADFORD KNAPP 


Years ago when the boll weevil came 
in, we did not realize how serious the 
matter was until it had gone so far that 
drastic measures became impossible. 
Down in the Rio Grande country and in 
West Texas they are battling with the 
pink bollworm. I know the farmers in 
the section are not enjoying the battle. 
Nevertheless, they are fighting coura- 
geously a fight which is of great benefit 
to the cotton growers in Alabama and 
these Southeastern States. The pink boll- 
worm is a great menace, but courageous, 
earnest, and drastic measures are keeping 
it in check thus far. A whole area in 
Louisiana at one time had to be quaran- 
tined, and no cotton could possibly be 
grown in the area for a year or more. 
This was an heroic measure, but it was 
successful. 

Many farmers are going to lose money 
on account of the Mediterranean fly. 
Some are going to scoff at the expendi- 
ture of money, but the history of these 
things in the South is ample proof that 
now is the time to act, that delays are 
dangerous, and that every effort ought 
to be put forth, not only to confine the 
pest to a limited territory, but to exter- 
minate it even there 

The State Department of Agriculture 
1 Alabama has acted promptly. It should 
receive the unbounded support of all 
right-thinking people. The Federal gov- 
ernment has risen to the emergency and 
funds are now available. The rules and 
regulations are going to" make some peo- 
ple uncomfortable; some are going to 
lose money. Unnecessary burdens of this 
sort ought, of course, to be avoided, but 
the main thing is to remember the inter- 
ests of the thousands of people who would 
suffer loss were this insect to be spread 
over our entire Southland. It means the 
health of people in town because fresh 
vegetables and fruits have become an 
important part of their diet. The men in 
towns and cities must have these supplies. 
Help us to exterminate these insects and 
your supplies are assured; overlook the 
interests of the farmer, fail to support 
the government of the state, and the 
supply of these indispensable necessities 
might easily become depleted. 








| SOW BITTEN BY MAD DOG | 


READER says that a - valuable sow 

has just been bitten by a “mad” dog, 
and wishes to know what treatment 
should be given. 

We suggest that you have your sow 
inoculated with anti-rabies serum at once. 
If you can’t get a veterinarian to inocu- 
late her, have a doctor do it. It is mere- 
ly a case of making a hypodermic injec- 
tion. The anti-rabies serum can be ob- 
tained from almost any drug store for a 
few dollars, and if the sow is valuable, 
it will pay you to have this done. This 











atreatment is usually effective. 


Your 


NEW 
CROP 


.. how 
you 
ean 


STEP IT 





UP 


— is plenty of profit in cotton these days 
.-..+ but you have to put the profit there yourself, 

Agricultural research, proved out by the experi- 
ence of thousands of prosperous cotton farmers, 
shows how to make real money. Side dress your 
cotton liberally with Chilean Nitrate. That’s the 
answer. It puts profit in your crop. 


Think This Over 


Every 1928 cotton champion in every cotton state 
gave his crop a liberal side dressing with Chilean 
Nitrate. In some cases no fertilizer other than 
Chilean Nitrate was used. Every ’28 corn cham- 
pion side dressed with Chilean Nitrate, too. In the 
last 4 years every single cotton and corn champion 
in the South—with one exception—used Chilean 
Nitrate as the nitrogen fertilizer for his crop. 

No matter what fertilizer you put out at planting 
—any or none—side dress your crop with Chilean 
Nitrate. It will step up the yield—increase the crop 
and improve its quality. It helps you beat the 
weather and the weevil. 


Complete Fertilizer Information 


Our new illustrated folder “Side Dressing Cotton 
and Corn” tells how to apply Chilean Nitrate. The 
folder is free. Please ask for Book No. 10, or tear 
out this advertisement and mail it with your name 
and address written on the margin, 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU - 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 
In replying please refer to Ad No. T-35 
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By JOHN CASE Conjright 180 by 
hg J. B. Lippincott Co. i 
eS EE a —_—— ————— — — = 
HOW THE STORY BEGAN ficer Casey. “I was a country boy me- thing, Sullivan,” said Rodney frankly. been guests of Scoutmaster Graham's 
FENRIBE Guide Arthur Frost, also the teacher self. Might never have come to the city “And if I could signal like you do I'd be troop, Guide Frost’s Lone Scouts settled 
of vocational arriculture in Consolidated if we'd had things like Scouting for farm the proudest boy in Brown County.” down to the routine of farm work and 
boys, but it was too doggoned lonesome. small town employment which engaged 


High School, Pleasant Valley, loaded his 
tribe of 20 Lone Scouts in “Big Sal,” a truck, 
for a trip to the city as guests of one of the 
Boy Scout troops. En route the tribe stopped 
for a camp breakfast at a beautiful spring. A 
gray haired “knight of the road” approached 
and asked if he might share their breakfast. 
They agreed and while eating “Golddust 
Donny” related some of the reasons why he, an 
educated, promising young man, became a 
On reaching the meeting place in the 


tramp. 
city the boys found their host troop with 
Scoutmaster Bill Graham waiting for them. 


A busy, interesting day followed, beginning 
songs and a drill by the Troop 
followed by sight-seeing over the 
the afternoon. Warm friend- 
ships were formed between various members 
of the two groups but between Rodney Spen- 
cer, the Lone Scout Tribe Chief, and Terence 


with signal 
Scouts, 


and a 


city 


show in 


Sullivan, Senior Patrol Leader of the troop, 
an intense rivalry sprang up. Late in the 
afterncon Guide Frost suggested that the 


Lone Scout tribe, while its members could not 
well as the troop, might 
interesting surprise. 


signal nearly as 


give the city boys an 
FMHE tomtom quickened its beat, the 

warriors broke into a chant, and into 
the circle made by their dancing forms 
sprang the chief with uplifted tomahawk. 
Lithe as a panther, 
his eyes aflame with 


the ardor of the 
dance, the Indian 
chieftain was the 


embodiment 
of grace. Leaping 
high, he turned upon 
the watching Troop 





Scouts with so sav- 
age a menace that 
one of their number 
JOHN CASE sprang up and fell 
back. The laughter 


which greeted the return of their mate to 
the circle was hushed as the dance grew 
more furious, the rhythmic chant in- 
creased in intensity, and the tomtom in 
the hands of Guide Frost quickened its 
wild, barbaric beat. In pantomime the 
chieftain was enacting a battle scene. 
Now he crouched to steal on noiseless 
feet upon his enemy. Now his savage 
cry, chilling the blood, rang out as the 
warrior’s weapon was poised to strike. 
Minutes passed and still the dance went 
on, Graham and his Scouts watching in 
rapt absorption. 

hy 


“Halt! All of ye! Hands up there! 
Into the circle of dancers rushed a blue- 
clad form, scattering the performers. A 
brawny hand reached out and seized the 
tomahawk. <A quick jerk and the plumed 
headdress lay upon the ground. There 
in the firelight stood Rodney Spencer, 
Lone Eagle, a wide grin upon his per- 
spiration-streaked face. Dropping his 
tomtom, Frost came hurrying up. 

“Well, I'll be dommed!” Officer Ca- 
sey wiped a face which, too, was sweat 


covered. “If I ain't butted in on some 
of them Boy Scouts! I thought sure 
someone was bein’ murdered.’ 

“By George,” laughed Scoutmaster 


Graham, as he came up to shake hands 
with the zealous officer, “I don’t blame 
you a bit. I'll be doggoned if that war 
whoop of Spencer's didn’t give me goose- 
flesh. And I never saw anything in the 
way of a show that could beat it. What 
deo you say, fellows?” The Scouts led 
by Sullivan cheered and cheered, then 
cheered again. 

“Three cheers for Officer Casey,” cried 
Terry Sullivan; “he saved our scalps.” 
Grinning, the good-natured officer took 
the “kidding” in good spirit and promptly 
accepted an invitation to stay for “eats.” 

“It’s great stuff,” commented Casey, 
“this Boy Scout doin’s. But how come 
some of ’em ain't in uniform? An’ what 
about this here war-dance ?” 

“My boys are all from the country,” 
explained Frost. ‘We are Lone Scouts, 
the rural branch of Boy Scouting. As 
part of our degree work deals with the 
life of the Indians, we have worked up 
this dance, which is novel and interest- 
ing. You'll agree that it’s realistic, too.” 

“Bigorra, that I will!” ejaculated Of- 


But how can you afford all them fancy 
fixin’s? Must cost a heap of money.” 

“IT was just going to ask about that,” 
Graham. “That headdress of Spen 
cer’s is a real beauty; would cost $25 or 
more here in the city.” 


| 
Salida 


“You couldn’t buy it for $25,” said 
Frost, “but it cost the Chief less than 
$2.50. He made it himself. The eagle 


feathers are the real thing, furnished by 
Stub Hapgood’s hunter dad. As for the 


other boys—take a close look at their 
Warrior outfit.” 

Graham's Boy Scouts crowded close 
about Frost to examine the headdress 
and to look over the less pretentious 
feather-bedecked headbands. Chicken 
and turkey feathers had been skilfully 


dyed, the outfits entirely made by hand. 
The Lone Scouts had put in interesting 
hours in making their “Injun” equip- 
ment, which included tomahawks, and 
their new friends were loud in praise of 
the ingenuity and workmanship displayed. 
“When I come out to visit you,” Jamie 
Stewart assured Jack Barry, “you gotta 
show me how to make a layout like that. 


And to dance that Indian dance.” The 
tall Scotsman started a grotesque caper 


which brought howls of derisive laughter 
from his mates. 

“With the officer’s permission,” said 
Guide Frost, “we'll finish the dance which 
was about over. Then we'll eat. What 
say, officer?” 

“Go to it,” grinned Officer Casey, “but 
I may have fo shut me ears to keep me 
scalp from liftin’. If this young spal- 
peen ain’t an Injun I ain’t an Irishman.” 

Again the dance was on, and as the 
warriors, led by Chief Spencer, drove to 
the dramatic climax of victory over an 
enemy tribe, Scoutmaster Graham, seated 
by Guide Frost, uttered a low-voiced in- 
terrogation. “Art,” said Graham, “is it 
possible that young Spencer has Indian 
ancestry? I never saw such grace and 
utter abandon to the call of the charac- 
ter he is portraying. He looks as savage 
and ruthless now as ever warrior must 
have looked during a similar war dance.” 


“There’s a legend in the family,” an- 
swered Frost, “that one of the Spencers 
married an Indian princess and that Rod 
is a direct descendant, and that in the 
hills near the very valley where we live 
there’s a lost mine once worked by Rod’s 
ancestors. But it’s all legend. I do 
know that Rod has many of the charac- 
teristics of the Indian.” 

“Well, I hope they are all good,” mused 
Graham, watching the leaping figure 
keenly. “Art, you and I will have a job 
on our hands if our boys, Spencer and 
Sullivan, ever clash. They are like flint 
and steel. Born leaders, both of ’em, 
and Sullivan comes from a family that 
fights at the drop of the hat. If we pull 
off that camping expedition we've talked 
about we'll have to watch ’em, or they 
will have the two Troops at each other’s 
throats.” 

“We'll watch ’em,” assured Frost. 
“Both are fine lads and good Scouts. But 
Lordy, what couldn't they do if they'd 
pull together! Well, now for the ‘eats.’ ” 

The dance had ended, feather-bedecked 
Warriors were once more hungry farm 
boys, and the feast was on. In the morn- 
ing the Troop Scouts had listened to their 
Visitors sing praises regarding the signal 
drill, but now it was the Lone Scouts’ 
turn to listen, and the warm commenda- 
tion of their new friends was music in 
their ears. “Talkin’ about signaling,” 
said Terry Sullivan as he munched a 
sandwich, “any guy can learn how to 
signal if he has to. But I’l! tell the 
world that not one guy in a million can 
lo that Indian stuff as Spencer does it. 





ao 
Chief, I’m glad I knew you before I 
saw you in action! I'd have been run- 
ning home to papa.” 

Young Sullivan’s grin was so_ infec- 


tious that for a second the smile which 
seldom came lighted Rodney’s dark 
face. 
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“T don’t think you'd run from any- 


“Each of you boys can help the other 
learn something,” put in Scoutmaster 
Graham quickly, “and that goes for the 
whole bunch of Troop Scouts and Lone 
Scouts. You may have a chance to do 
it later, too. Art Frost and I are cook- 
ing up something.” 

“Tell it!’ The boys were clamoring 
for information, but Graham and Frost 
remained mysterious and obstinate. There 
might be a surprise to announce later— 
and again there might not. But anyway, 
Lone Scouts were to come back to the 
city before long as honor guests of their 
new friends, and again a clamor went up 
as the Troop Scouts began to “speak 
for” a quickly won friend who had been 
companionable. “We'll pair you off all 
right,” said Graham, “so that everyone 
will be happy. Art and I have eyes in 
our heads, and we've kept our ears open.” 

“Herman’s guest is to bring sausage 
and kraut,” put in Terry Sullivan, “that 
will make him doubly welcome.” All the 
country boys laughed heartily as Terry 
told of their conversation about “eats” 
when the Lone Scout visit was first 
broached. 

“We'll give Herman something better 
than that,” replied Graham. “That will 
be Aubrey Brown's voice. Won't your 
dad just be tickled to death to have a 
songbird like that in his house?” 

“Tll say said Herman, reaching 
over to pull Aubrey close. “Give us ‘The 
Scout’s Prayer’ again, Scout, before we 
go home.” 


” 
so! 


If it had been a fitting beginning, it 
seemed a more fitting ending to a great 
day as, standing in the firelight, Aubrey 
lifted his eyes and his voice to the Great 
Spirit above. As the liquid notes of the 
song ended, Officer Casey brushed a fur- 
tive hand across his eyes. There were 
warm handclasps and friendly farewell 
words as the Lone Scouts boarded “Old 
Sal” for the long trip home. Scoutmas- 
ter Graham and Guide Frost stood apart 
for a few words before parting, and as 
Rodney Spencer started to climb to his 
place in the truck Terence Sullivan put 
out a hand and caught his sleeve. 

“Spencer,” said the young Senior Pa- 
trol Leader, “I’m mighty glad you came, 
and I think you've got a fine bunch of 
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boys. Remember that you are to be my 
guest when you come to the city again. 
I'll do my best to show you a_ good 
time.” 


Graham and Frost smiled in approval 
of the words. Rodney Spencer’s dark 
face flushed again, but this time it was 
not anger. “You've been mighty fine to 
us, Sullivan,” said Rodney, “and we 
won't forget it. I'll be glad to visit you 
and to have all our boys go as has been 
suggested on one condition. You all must 
visit us. What do you say, Scouts?” 
The instant joyous clamor warmed the 
hearts of the two Scoutmasters. 


“There you go, Spencer,” complained 
Graham, “spoiling our plans for a sur- 


prise. It’s all fixed that the members of 
my Troop are to camp in Pleasant Valley 
on Clear Lake if we can get consent of 
Spencer's father, who owns the lake. If 
you like that, all cheer.” 

Even Officer Casey joined in the cheer 
that went up, but after final good-byes 
had been said and the big truck rolled 
along with its load of sleepy boys, Rod 
Spencer found himself pondering the out- 
come of these new contacts. Would these 
new friends break down the clannish 
friendships of the Lone Scout Tribe? 
And would their invasion of the Valley 
mean disclosure of secrets which he had 
jealously guarded since as a small boy 
he had roamed the hills? Above all, 
would this strange, strong boy, so unlike 
yet so like himself, wrest leadership from 
him if strength was pitted against 
strength? 


CHAPTER III 
The Legend of the Lost Mine 


ACK home after their 
visit to the city, where they 


memorable 


had 


them while not in school. Milford, in 
fact, until it had been placed in direct 
connection with other villages of greater 
import through the building of a con- 
crete highway, could hardly be dignified 
by the name of town. Yet even with its 
population of a few hundred persons 
wholly dependent upon production of sur- 
rounding farms for prosperity, in the 
past there had been an invisible barrier 
between town and country which only a 
leader of men like Lieutenant Frost could 
break down. Around Consolidated High 
and under the leadership of the popular 
instructor of vocational agriculture cen- 
tered community activities. Here again, 
its membership composed of boys from 
the farms and the town, the Lone Scout 
Tribe had played a strong part in break- 
ing down that invisible barrier and bring- 
ing town and country together. 


Perched on a barrel in the Browning 
general store at Milford, Jack Barry was 
engaged in exciting reminiscence with 
Marvin Browning, son of the merchant, 
“Boy,” said Jack, “after riding in Old 
Sal I thought that coupe of Sliver Stew- 


art’s was a flyin’ machine! And _ that 
guy handled her like I ride old Prince 
to water. Make me feel cheap when I 
have to take Sliver around in the old 
home bus when he comes here to visit 
me.” 

“Stewart and Sullivan were the ex- 
ceptions,” remarked Marvin wisely. “A 


lot of those Troop Scouts don’t know 
anything but to ride on street cars. | 
rode with Herman Schultze and he had 
a rented flivver. Not all those city guys 
are rolling in wealth. I talked with 
Walter Wilson, whose dad runs a store 
smaller than ours. He said that they 
sold groceries to working men and when 
there was a strike on or the men were 
out of work some other way, a lot of 
men like his dad went broke.” 


“Gee, I never thought of that,” said 
Jack. “My picture of a city kid is a 
bozo who sleeps late in the morning, 
then plays around all day. Reckon we'll 
learn a lot when we go back to visit ‘em 
in their homes.” 


“Reckon we will,” observed Marvin as 
he turned to wait on a customer. “Reck- 
on, too, they'll learn something when they 
come out here in the country. Prof tells 
me that whether they camp on Clear 
Lake or not, Graham’s Troop is coming 
on a visit in our homes to return the 
one we make them. I’m speaking for 
that kid Wilson. He’s a real guy.” 

“So’s Sliver Stewart,” replied Jack as, 
gathering up his packages, he prepared 
to leave for home. “Stewart falls to 
me. We've got to get some real swim- 
ming practice before we go up against 
that gang, Marv. Well, I must go tickle 
the soil. So long!” 

“Not a chance to lose with the Lone 
Eagle against ’em,” assured Marvin. “But 
how’s Rod comin’ on? Hasn't been in 
here for days.” 

“The old Injun is prowlin’ around up 
in the hills every hour that he can spare 
from farm work,” answered Jack. “Close 
mouthed as ever, and hasn’t even told 
me much about it, but gave me a tp 
that he might need my help later on. 
really believe, Marv, that Rod's finally 
getting a line on that lost mine.” 

“Gosh!” ejaculated the young mer- 
chant, standing with an uplifted sugar 
scoop, “that would be great stuff. Maybe 
we'll all be ridin’ in fine cars some day, 
too, Jack. Injun will find it if theres 
anything to that old story. Well, 5° 
long !” 

As Jack Barry left the store to 8? 
back to his work and young Marvin con- 
tinued to ladle out sugar or measure dress 
goods, neither took note of a shabbily 
dressed stranger who, lounging against 4 
counter as he waited for service, ha 
pricked his ears at Jack’s casual remark 
regarding a missing mine. 

(To be continued next week) 
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J.H.Warne,ofDuPageCounty, 
Illinois, one of the best-known 
in the middlewest, writes: 


used Goodyear Tires for 


farmer 
"'T have 
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hus! 


truck 
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irs, and for last 6 years ex- 
ly on passenger cars and 
ind find they give complete 
tion. Have been used on 
ds of country roads under 
ather conditions. In my 
n they stand hard usage 
ve the most mileage of any 
I shall continue to use them. 
ve 2 passenger cars and 1 
quipped with Goodyear 
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TwoReasons | 
and one 





There are two main parts to an 
automobile tire. 


One part is called the tread; the 
other part is called the carcass. 


There are definite reasons why 
Goodyear Tires are superior in both 
these two main parts. 


These reasons can be demon- 
strated and proved: 


Press your hand down on the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 
Feel the grip of the deep- 
cut sharp-edged blocks, 
placed in the center of 
the tread, where f { 
they belong. 


That shows 
why the Goodyear 
Tread imprints its 
safe and slipless 
pattern on the 
road,and why 
it has superior 
traction. 






Ask any Goodyear dealer 
toshow youon his cord-testing 
machine the greater stretch— : 
up to 60%—in Goodyear Super- 

twist Cord over ordinary cord. 


This extra stretch gives the 
Goodyear Supertwist Carcass : 
its unmatched vitality, en- 
abling it to withstand road- 
shocks and continuous flexing 
without premature failure. 






These advantages in Goodyear Tires 
are concrete and real; so plain that a 
child can comprehend them. 





The proof of their validity and that 
they are popularly understood is 
found in the fact that, year after 
year, MORE PEOPLE RIDE 
ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND! 



































































Ihe New Chevrolet Six 





fer Economical Transportation 


gives you everything you want 
in a fine motor car--at prices 
within the reach of all ———” 


The new Chevrolet Six is more than 
just a Six in the price range of the 
four. It is an entirely new creation 
which makes available, for the first 
time at prices within the reach of all, 
everything you want in a fine car. 

It gives you great reserve power to 
meet every road condition. It gives 
you high speed, fast acceleration and 
freedom from annoying vibration. It 
gives you sturdiness and rugged de- 
pendability that assure long life. It 
gives you fine car appearance, comfort 
and completeness of equipment. Yet 
it provides all this with outstanding 
economy —better than 20 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 


When you drive the new Chevrolet 
Six you will be impressed by the ex- 
ceptional smoothness of its powerful 


Q vu ALiIT Y 


six-cylinder valve-in-head engine, by 
the effortless handling resulting from 
the full ball bearing steering mecha- 
nism and the positive action of the 
quiet, non-locking, four-wheel brakes. 


When youstudy the new Fisher bodies 
you will be immediately impressed by 
their beauty. And by those features 
that contribute to riding comfort— 
restful cushions and ample leg room, 
adjustable driver’s seat and Fisher 
VV one-piece windshield in all closed 
models, complete instrument panel 
with electric motor temperature in- 
dicator and theft-proof Electrolock 
—all of which are typical of the out- 
standing value provided in the new 
Chevrolet Six. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer and see 
this remarkable automobile today! 


The COACH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





"099 


a jankes *525 
Phecton ...... O00 
— *595 
Sedan °675 


The Sport 


Cabriolet.... . 695 


The Convertible ¢ 
fonien ifvawks 725 


Sedan $ 
Delivery rere 595 
Light Delivery +400 


Chassis ....... 


1% Ton 


$ 
ee err eeer 345 
1144 TonChassis ¢ 
with Cab..4... 650 
All prices f. 0. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


-a Six in the price range of the foi 
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By REVJI.W HOLLAND DD 
The Church Habit a 


7 was once a man who went to 








church three times in his life, and 
sprinkled: the first 
water, the second with rice, 
and the third time 
with dirt. Each time 
he went he was 
taken. First his par- 
ents, then his bride, 
and lastly the pall- 
bearers took him to 
church. 

While church going 
is a habit in Amer- 
ica it seems to be a 
habit that is going. 


each time he was 


time with 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Is there any value to church attend- 
aice? Someone will say, “We would ex- 
pect a minister to advise church attend- 
Well, I got the habit from a 
farmer and his wife, who were my fa- 
ther and mother. They laid me under 
eternal obligations to them for trying to 
start me right. Church attendance was 
simply a rule of the home. 


199 


Church attendance will help to tone up 
the individual. A young man said to 
me recently, “If I did not go to church 
I would get rundown on the inside.” A 
mutual friend said to me of this same 
young man, “He has the finest character 
of any young man that I know.” 


ance, 


This is not an easy world in which to 
go straight. Good thoughts do not flut- 
ter to us like doves from heaven. It is 
cur business to kill off the hawks, or 
they will not come at all. After long 
experience I can say that the habit of 
attending public worship will work mira- 
cles in the inner life of young people. 


Art students learn from artists, musi- 
cians learn from each other, farmers 
learn from other farmers, and so the 


builders of Christian character must be 
with other Christian people. Only last 
week a mother wrote to me, “My son 
— is working in your city. I am 
anxious that he shall not break his 
church-going habit.’ That mother has 
a sensible piety. She knows. 
197 
Church going is good for the home. 
Do you know that the greatest attack 
against the morality and spirituality of 
America is centered upon the home? If 
religion dies in our homes, it will soon 
be cold upon church altars. We may 
build great cathedrals, but religion as a 
vital power in life will be gone. The 
sweetener of family life is found in the 
teachings of Christianity. 
qv 7 


A church-going rural community is de- 
sirable in many ways. The people who 
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“Pa used to have’ me cut his hair until 
he said somethin’ hateful about my 
brother Ben once when I was cuttin’ 
close io his ear.” 

“No woman is goin’ to eat at my table 
gain after bein’ hateful enough to use 
a knife on one o’ my pie crusts.” - 


allow their churches to fall into disuse 
er disrepair will find that the moral 
edge of their community life is dulled. 


Let us get and keep the church-going | 
habit, and God will help us through the | 
fower of this habit. Let no one wait to! 
attend church until six of his neighbors | 
carry him there, 
FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES _ | 
As Reported by Our Readers 
 adearty 26 :3—Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
(A first 


recent 


thee: because he trusted in thee. 
Old Testament favorite in our 
questionnaire.) 

John 15:13—Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. (A first New Testament 
favorite in our recent questionnaire.) 


A fille Sovwsen 


On Good Ffealth 


By fF. M. Reeisrtr, M.D. 


Some Everyday Plants That Are 
Poisonous 


N A public lecture on poisonous plants, 

Professor W. C. Muenscher of State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., 
lists the following well-known plants as 
poisonous :— 

Lily of the valley, 
star of Bethlehem, 
bouncing bet, but- 
tercup, larkspur, 
marsh marigold, 
Dutchman’s_ breech- 
es, bloodroot, penny 
cress, mountain lau- 
rel, lady’s slipper, 
and St. John’s wort. 





DR. REGISTER 


Poisonous to 
White Animals.—Most of these plants, 
when eaten by cattle, cause their death. 
Not all of them are poisonous to men. Dr. 
Muenscher said, “St. John’s wort poisons 
only white cows or white sheep or cattle 
with white spots. The reason for this 
is, the poison from St. John’s wort makes 
the skin on the affected parts shrivel and 
the hair falls out; but the poison is only 
effective in light. Pigment in the ani- 
mal’s skin screens out this light; there- 
fore, the poison affects only white skin. 
For this reason in the French Colonies 
in Africa, Australia, and New Guinea, 
where St. John’s wort is common, only 
black stock is- bred.” 


Snakeroot Poisons Milk.—“Another 
important plant,” says Dr. Muenscher, 
“is snakeroot. Whole settlements of peo- 
ple have been wiped out by the disease 
caused by this weed. For years people 
called the fatal sickness swamp fever or 
ague, and believed it was caused by the 
water, the soil, evil mists, or miasma. 
Within the last two years, however, sci- 
entists have discovered that snakeroot 
causes this swamp fever. Snakeroot is 
eaten by cows, and the poison is dissolved 
in their milk. People drink this milk 
and are stricken with ‘milk sickness’ and 
die.” 

Black Locust and Brake Fern.—Dr. 
Muenscher recites this incident as an ex- 
ample of poisoning caused by the com- 
mon locust or black locust: “A man in 
a small village in this country tied his 
horse to a locust tree while he went into 
a store to purchase supplies. While he 
was gone, his horse gnawed the bark 
and was fatally poisoned. 


“In 1916 in Western Canada,” contin- 
ued Dr. Muenscher, “hundreds of horses 
were killed from eating the common 
prake fern which grows in rundown pas- 
tures and open woodland. This brake 
fern is harmful, however, only when 
eaten in great quantities. In the spring, 
when the fern shoots through the soil 
and uncurls its leaves, the dainty tips 
may be picked and served like aspara- 





gus, without fear of harm.” 
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Better - Quicker - Cheaper 





Start 


with a “CATERPILLAR” 


--- finish with a profit 


HERE are three sure ways for you to 
make more profit on your farm: 


1. Increase production per acre. 
2. Reduce cost of production per acre. 


3. Cultivate more acres. ‘ 


And—there’s one sure way for you to accom- 
plish all three—by “Caterpillar” Tractorizing 
your farm. Long life, low upkeep, more acres 
per gallon of fuel, plenty of effective power to 
pull heavy dise harrows and cultivators and 
three, four and five-bottom plows. 


Now, there is a “Caterpillar” for every size 
farm from 25 to 25,000 acres. Five sizes... 
10 horsepower to 60. Let the farm-tractor 
specialists of any one of the dealers listed be- 
low show you how you can profitably apply 
“Caterpillar” power to your farm. They will 
study your special problems and help work out 
the solution. Then your “Caterpillar” dealer 
will arrange a plan whereby you can own a 
“Caterpillar” this season. 








( Southern Dealers ) 


North Carolina 

J. C. Benjamin, 

733-735 West Hargett St., Raleigh. 
Carolina Tractor & Equipment Co., 
17th and Lee Sts., Salisbury. 


Alabama 

Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., 
521 N. 28th St., Birmingham. 
Southern Tractor Co., 
405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. 


Georgia 

W. A. Neal & Son, Inc., 

601 Eleventh St., Augusta. 
Vancey Brothers, Inc., 

634 Whitehall St., S. W., Atlanta, 
Yancey Tractor Co., 

109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. 


South Carolina 
Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co., 
Lady and Huger Sts., Columbia. 


Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Tractor & Equipment Co., 
301-307 West Capitol St., Jackson. 
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THE E HOUSEWIFE! S CALENDAR 


MoNpar. May 20.—-A very at 
ironing blanket can be made from 
old newspapers. Articles ironed on it will 
have quite a laundry finish. Get two or 
three folds of news- 
papers and a sheet of 
white paper for the 
top layer; put these 
over your ironing 
blanket and for 
yourself. 

Tuesday, May 21. 
—Why not try to get 
customers for your 
plain sewing among 
your friends and 
neighbors? You might put up a notice in 
the postoffice or store to that effect or try 
an advertisement in a local paper. 

Wednesday, May >—When making 
sandwiches for the picnics this summer, 
time can be saved by creaming the butter 
or using mayonnaise instead of butter. 
Fish, meat paste, chopped egg, sardines, 
cream cheese, or whatever filling is used is 
good if cut fine and kept moist. 

Thursday, May 23.—Warm water to 
which ammonia has been added is best 
for cleaning the comb and brush. Use a 
tablespoon of ammonia to a pint of water. 
After all the dirt is removed rinse until 


see 





N. HUTT 


MBS. W. 


there is not the slightest trace of soap. 
Place the brush to dry so that all of the 
water runs out of the bristles. It may af- 


terwards be placed upside down in the sun 
to have the rays strike the bristles. 
Friday, 24.—When_ baby’s 
are new they should be at least three- 
fourths of an inch longer than its foot 
and they should be replaced by larter 
ones before the toe touches the end. 
Vay 25.—It is 


May shoes 


Saturday, not a good 


idea to melt your cake shortening before 
adding it to the cake mixture as hot fat 
is likely to make cake tough, coarse- 
grained, and heavy. 

Sunday, May 26.—“‘He that is habituat- 
ed to deceptions and artificialities in 
trifles, will try in vain to be true in mat- 
ters of importance; for truth is a thing 


of habit rather than of will. You cannot 
in any given case by any sudden and sin- 
gle effort will to be true, if the habit of 
your life has been insincerity.”—F. W. 
Robertson. 


TRY THESE NEW VEGETABLES 
ROCCOL I,a peeve of the nadia 
family, is one of the vegetables that 
is comparatively new to the American 
home. It looks much like cauliflower ex- 
cept that the heads are smaller and 
coarser and are yellowish green or purple. 
The whole plant may be cooked as greens 
or the outside leaves may be stripped off 
for greens and the head cooked separ- 
ately. 

A vegetable with more than one alias 
is pe-tsai, pak-choi, Chinese cabbage, or 
celery cabbage. The head is from 10 to 
16 inches long and is white or pale green. 
The outer leaves are boiled as one cooks 
cabbage and the inner leaves are used 
salads in place of lettuce. 

An article by Miss Graves in Hygeia 
recommends French artichokes as a va- 
riation from the usual spinach and pota- 
toes. The edible part of the artichokes 
is the flowering head of the plant. The 
housewife should select one that has a 
stem an inch or two long. The scales 
should not be spread but should be ad- 
hering tightly. 

The most popular way to serve arti- 
chokes is boiled and with melted butter 
or Hollandaise sauce. They may also be 





stuffed, fried, used soups and salads. 
Despite the apparent waste, investigators 
have found that the percentage of edible 
portion is as high as in green peas, squash, 
and fresh lima beans. 


AWAKEN THE BEAUTY IN 
| YOUR HAIR | 
cnenetinsini J 


JJOR hair + that has lost its luster be- 
cause it is either too oily or too dry, 
an oil treatment a day before the shampoo 
is often beneficial. After applying the 
heated oil to your scalp with wads of ab- 
sorbent cotton, wrap a towel around your 
head and if possible leave it on over- 
night. 

It is best not to rub a cake of soap 
directly into your hair. If your favorite 
brand of soap comes only in cake form, 
it into flakes, dissolve the shavings 
water, and add cold water to re- 


shave 
n hot 








‘ak to say “There is nothing to be 
afraid of,” will seldom satisfy her but if 
you go with her to investigate the dark 
corners again and again she will gradually 


become convinced that they are quite 
harmless. 

Kindness and ready sympathy will do 
much to overcome a child’s fears. A hap- 


seldom afraid; therefore let 
children as happy as we can. 
MRS. NOEL NESTOR, 


in Kindergarten News 


py child is 
us keep our 


CUS. 





| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT | 


S 
Teens and Twenties Contest 


IRLS, we are having a contest this 
“month for the boys. We hope you 
will urge all of the boys you know each 
to write us a letter for all of you will 
be entranced by what they have to say. 


The subject is: “Does a Boy Feel Bet- 


KENTUCKY IS FULL OF CHARMING OLD HOMES 


This illustration is an example of one 
of room 
of Butler 


high. It 


County, Kentucky. The base 


should not be 
duce the mixture to a comfortable temper- 
Before applying the soap, wet your 
hair, then pour on the soap and rub the 
scalp thoroughly with your finger tips. 
Rinse off the soap with hot water, then 
apply a second lather or even a third if 
you think your hair needs it. The last 
rinsing water may be somewhat cooler 
or cold if you prefer it. Dry with warm 
towels or by rubbing a section of the hair 
at a time between your hands. 


ature, 


When your hair is not quite dry is the 
time to “set” it into the lines you like 
to have it assume. Hair that is natur- 
ally curly or permanently waved will, of 
course, respond easily to your touch, but 
skillful fingers and a little perseverance 
can often produce a wave even in the 
straightest hair. 


enemas: | 


_ CHILDREN S FEAR | 


—_ 
p ARL Y training ian peer to do with 
a child’s fears. If we do not help 

the little girl to overcome them, she is 
likely to grow up to be a nervous woman. 
Fear is easier to handle in childhood than 
later. 

I once heard a woman ask a child, 
you afraid of the dark?” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. 
be morning again.” 

All children are not as sensible as this 
one. If the little girl is afraid of the 


“Are 


“Tt will soon 


and comfort for the money expended, 
planting has 
taller than one-sixth the height of the 





from which one can obtain the maximum amount 
This is the charming home of Tom Holman, 
been permitted to grow a little too 


house. 


ter When He Dresses Up for Having the 
Aid of Some Form of Hair Slicker? 
Which Hair Dressing Is Most Popular?” 
And now. there’s another half to that 
letter. It is: “Is a Girl More Attractive 
to a Boy Because of Powder, Paint, Per- 
fume, High Heels, and Permanent 
Waves ?” 

For the best letter we shall give a prize 
of $3 in cash and for the second best $2 
in cash, 

Address your envelope to the Contest 
Editor and be sure to write your name 
and address clearly on your letter. 





| IN CASE OF FIRE 





pee. ihe and wilt. outbreak of 
fire can nearly always be avoided if 
proper precautions are taken. Habits of 
carefulness, although they may involve 
great expense, are cheap compared to fire 
losses. 

There are two lines of preparedness. 
The first is to avail oneself of every pos- 
sible prevention. The second is to provide 
the most effective means of fighting fire. 
Fires are the same size at the start and 
are caused by somebody's lack of caution. 


Matches are dangerous. There is a po- 
tential conflagration in every match head. 
Matches have a strange fascination for 
children and should be kept out of their 
reach. They should never be drapped to 





the floor to be stepped upon or carelessly 
thrown down after they have been struck, 

Kerosene is responsible for many fires, 
Lamps and lanterns should never be filled 
more than three-fourths full as oil ex- 
pands when heated and is liable to ex- 
plode. It is dangerous for the oil to get 
too low. Never refill a lamp or lantern 
while it is hot or near a fire and never 
set one on the edge of a table. Kerosene 
and gasoline should always be kept in dif- 
ferent kinds of containers and in different 
places. 
and trash of all kinds should be 
burned away from the house and just 
after a rain if possible. But if the burn- 
ing must be during a dry season let it be 
in the early morning or in the evening 
and watched until the last ember is dead. 

The very best help in fighting fire is 
keeping cool yourself. 

Whipping with a wet burlap sack will 
put out a grass fire, even when it has 
gained considerable headway, also a roof 
or any shallow surface fire. Never put 
water on a coal oil or gasoline fire. Sand 
or ashes are best. Sawdust, if it has no 
oil in it, will smother an oil fire. 


Paper 


Every farmer could and should keep 
or have access to a complete outfit of 
buckets and ladders or some other kind of 
equipment to save his buildings in case of 


fire. Fire extinguishers are not expensive 
and one should be in every barn and 
house. MARY REAMS. 


Cooke County, Texas. 





| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT | | 
i oe 
Farm Wives’ ‘Experience: Letters 
UR contest for May is an age-old ‘ 
F question. What do you say about it? p 
“Should a Woman Use the Money She C 
Herself Earns for Home Conveniences or pe 





for the Grocery Bill? If not These, What fi 
Should She.Spend it for?” Write us your : 
ideas and take a chance at the prize of $1 
$5 in cash which is given for the best a 
letter. 

Address your envelope to the Contest 
Editor and be sure to write your name ' 
and address clearly on your letter. “ 
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| A BLUE RIBBON CAKE i 
ae = : : ad co 
HIS devil’s food ‘cake “has v won me * 
many valuable prizes besides much 1 
money. It is a cake that keeps fresh for inj 
many days, ships well and is always pro- th 
eri 


nounced delicious by all who taste it. Here 
is the recipe :— fin 


Devil’s Food Cake.—1% cups butter, 2 cups I 
sugar, 6 eggs beaten separately, 3 cups flour, on 
1 level teaspoon soda, 1 cup sour milk, % 10% 
pound chocolate, 1 tablespoon vanilla. y. 

Cream butter and sugar together. Add Pa 
yolks of eggs. Dissolve the soda in the cup hn 
of sour milk and alternately add it and the he 
flour to the butter, sugar, and eggs. Melt the by 
chocolate and stir well into the cake. Add the 
vanilla and fold in the beaten whites of the le 
eggs. en 

Cook slowly in medium oven. This recipe iia 
makes three. nice size layers. | 

Filling.—1 cup fresh butter, 1 cup cream, 1 


cup sweet milk, 5 cups sugar, %4 teaspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon vanilla, %4 pound of choco- P 
late. Boil cream, milk, butter, and sugaf 
until it makes a soft ball in water. Break 
the chocolate into small pieces in a bowl you 
and pour the mixture over it. Let stand she 
until cool and beat until creamy, then spread of |} 







on the cake. Si 
I have been very successful with this ter 
cake and have sold thousands of pounds pe 
of it. MRS. J. M. BRICE. at 
York County, South Carolina. and 
Editor’s Note—Among the many lovely hg 






remembrances received last Christmas was 
a piece of this cake. It is delicious and 
I am sure all of our readers will appre 
ciate Mrs. Brice’s generosity in giving 
the recipe. 
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May 18, 1929 


|_A HARD-TIMES PARTY | 





HARD times party is clever and dif- 
J ferent from the average party. Write 
the following invitation on a card on 
which vou have pasted the picture of a 
tramp or a boy in overalls :— 

Come in rags, 

Come in tags, 

But not in silken gowns, 

To my house, (date), 

For fun without bounds. 


As each guest enters pin on him or her 
the name of one of the following towns. 
This divides the crowd into four groups: 


Tin Can Alley, Pumpkin Center, Dog 
Town, Sleepy Hollow. 

Then have a shoe hunt for an ice 
breaker. Cut out many different shapes 


and sizes of shoes in pairs from various 
colored sheets of paper. Cut two of each 
from the different colors and thus have a 
host of shoes, large, small, and medium. 
Hide the individual shoes around the 
room. Have the guests look for the 
shoes, allowing about six minutes to see 
who can find the greatest number of 
mates for his shoes. 

Drop the Handkerchief.—Divide into groups 





Es: * Sr se S 2 i RBS 

A PLEASANT WAY TO USE TIME 

“Last summer I began to practice some of 
my home economics on the fruit around the 
place,” writes Miss Wilma Darnell, Harris 
County, Texas. “I had to appeal to mamma 
often but in the end my display at the school 
and town fairs was very creditable and my 
friends paid me many compliments. Every- 
thing kept well. This summer I am trying 
to raise the vegetables too. I have been very 
successful with flowers. I yearn to become 
like those Master Farm Wives who are so 
wonderful.” 
according to names of the towns. Each group 
plays “Drop the Handkerchief.” 

The Old Oaken Bucket.—A couple from each 
group is chosen. Each couple then is given 
a pail full of water. They are to carry it 
from one place to another without spilling 
the water. As a special award to the first 
couple to succeed have them chew string to 
see which one reaches the marshmallow in 
the center first. 

Hobo Parade.—Have a grand march for judg- 
ing the costumes. The judges are to choose 
the boy and girl showing the greatest pov- 
erty. Halt the:crowd during the parade and 
search them for prohibited articles and obtain 
fines for them. 

Mock Refreshments.—Serve to each couple 
one piece of cardboard upon which are two 
Toasted peanuts and two pieces of pickle. 
Awards.—Announce the prize winners. A 
Package of safety pins or a needle and thread 
» a big box are suitable prizes. Then sell 
he fines and make the guests pay for them 
by performing various stunts. 


For refreshments serve gingerbread and 
lemonade. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 

terns ordered at one time, 3 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
©! pattern wanted. 





Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
peed Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
mane attractive styles for fall and winter, 
Suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 


5 . . 
. cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
=n Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





DR. WM. H. PETERS 
Health Commissioner, 

City of Cincinnati 
“Bacteria multiply rapidly in 
warm milk, All milk must be 
cooled immediately after milking 
and kept at a temperature low 
enough to check the growth of 
bacteria.’ 

(Signed) Wm. H. Peters, M.D. 


| WHR 
BACTERIA IN MILK 
MULTIPLY ENORMOUSLY 


WHEN TEMPERATURE 
RISES ABOVE 50° 


In fifteen drops of finest milk ob- 
taina ble 3000 germs were counted. 
In 24 hours, at a temperature of 
50°, these germs had multiplied 
to 11,500. When the tempera- 
ture was raised to 55°, the germs 
increased to 18,800. At 60°, there 
were 180,000 of them. At 68° 
nearly one half million. 

epee operated the CrosleyIcy- - 
ball unit will keep a constant low 
temperature in the Icyball re- 
frigerator. 





Saves Us $3.00 a Week 
“From the cream produced by 
seven cows we get $2.25 and more 
than we got before we used the Icy 
ball because with it we can always 
get Grade One cream. Besides we 
make one trip to the creamery instead 
of two as before. This makes a total 
saving of more than $3.00 a week 
which in one season will pay for 


expense is cost of fuel. 








itself. Then we have ice for the 
table and ice cream whenever we 
want it.” 


“It sure is a wonderful Messing for 
ang that are unable to get ice. 
e thinkit keeps food better than an 
ordinary refrigerator and is much 

cleaner.”’ 
—C. C. White, Colorado. 





Adaptable to 
M Uses 


Special Models for 
Special Needs 
Double Unit Dairy Model 
Soft Drink Cooler 
Store or Office Water Cooler 


—Carl Moyer, Kansas. Homes everywhere 
Cam Farms Dairi 
Better Than Ordinary Sem Restausente 
Iee Box Roadside Stands 











Complete with Cabinet 
FOB. FACTORIES 


geration... 


-that protects health! 
-that stops germ growth in food! 
-that saves thousands of footsteps! 


ERE is an amazing invention that does everything costly refrigerating de- 
vices do at a price about equal to that of a good ice-box. 
germs multiply—health is endangered when proper protection is not available. 
Now comes this wonderful improvement over spring houses, caves and wells. 
This new refrigerator saves not only food, health and money but millions of 
7 footsteps, for it can be located conveniently by the housekeepers’ center of 
activities—the kitchen. 
Natural ice if available is costly in money, energy and time. 
natural or artificial ice find it very expensive and in many localities diffi- 
cult to get. 
The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is operated by heating. 
easily on a simple gas or oil stove. 


a poration. 





Foods spoil— 


Those who buy 


This can be done 


The time and attention needed in oper- 
ating it is hardly more than lifting it from box to stove and back. Operating 
The general average about 2c per heating. 
heating is equivalent to replenishing the cabinet with a fresh cake of ice. 


Each 


The cabinet storage space is equivalent 
to that of the ordinary 75-lb. icer type 
of ice-box. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is effi- 
ciently insulated, so that the coldness 
of the box remains practically the same 
while the refrigerating unit is being 
heated. ‘ 

It does everything the high price re- 
frigerators do. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerating unit 
makes ice cubes. The steady cold it 
maintains keeps drinking water, milk and 
other beverages at a most palatable and 
healthful temperature. It keeps salads 
crisp. It actually freezes those most 
delectable of desserts—ice cream, sher- 
bets and ices. 

This remarkable invention has no 
moving parts. Nothing to get out 
of order. Nothing that should 
ever need any service. The re- 
frigerating material never needs 
replenishing. 

Over 22,000 were sold last year. 
It is a device which has proven its 
value and its practicability. It is 
made by The Crosley Radio Cor- 
It is sold by Crosley 
dealers everywhere. If you can- 
not locate a Crosley dealer send 
this coupon to the factory for 
further information, 








CROSLEY. 


ICY BALL 


Retrigeration 











Name 


The Crosley Radio Corp., 

Dept. 138, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me all information about 
your Icyball Refrigerator, without any obligation 


on my part. 





City. 


Address or R.F.D. Route No..... 
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as foreman or active worker 

on a good farm can be found 

by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 


AGENT Sittiaurs boa 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Household Necessities. Widely 





known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Me. 





Catch Fish: 


lvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
i talog. $1 Box 


€ introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY Co., Dept. £-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GREAT FLOWER SALE 


20 plants for pots, no two alike, $1.00. 2 Geranium, |! 
fragrant Geranium, 2 Coleus, 2 Ferns, 
1 Morningbride, | Hydrangea, | Cal- 
endula; 1! gold, ! pink giant ever- 
blooming Snapdragon; | red, | pink 
everblooming Begonia; {| variegated 
Vinea, { Parlor Ivy, 1! green-white 
flowering Jew, | white striped Jew; 
{ bright, { light Candytuft. All 
plants are rooted, no two alike. The 
20 for $1.00; seven for 50 cents. Add 
10 cents for postage and packing. 














MULLIKIN FLORIST 
Dept. C, Box 218, Corinth, Miss. 











Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. 


breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. 
paper when writing. 


You will find all of the leading 
Please mention our 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


W 


LIABLE. 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 





gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 


fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 


We cannot try to adjust 


trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 


investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Dallas, Texas 


pewwwee 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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)~ Address Letters to UncleP Fare of Progressive Farmer 


r ’ , 
| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 
Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 
—Alexander Pope. 


EAR Girls and Boys:— 

You have doubtless heard the say- 
ing, “A person is known by the company 
he keeps.” There is another thought re- 

lated to it: We learn 


(Saas, from those with 
ABOUT whom we associate 


and tend to become 
CHOOSING like them. I’m 
ONE’S 


thinking especially 
| of how through bi- 
FRIENDS } ography we may 
————— choose our friends 
from the great men 
and women who lived in other days. 
Make the acquaintance of all the good 
farmers (is there a Master Farmer in 
your county?), the best thinkers, and 
the thinking leaders in your commu- 
nity. Learn all you can from them. 
But in addition to that, try rubbing 
elbows with some of those whose 
deeds and writings and thoughts have 
made history and literature in the past. 
I shall never forget a life of Robert 
E. Lee which I read when a small boy, 
and how it encouraged and inspired 
me. You'll find most of these men 
and women very human, and that you 
will “grow in wisdom and stature” by 
associating with them. I'll be glad to 
recommend a list of great biographies 
if you'll write me. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy.—‘‘I don’t feel smart at all 
this week; I’ve stood too many examinations.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Four-H club girls 
who are doing home improvement work this 
year may obtain free from the following com- 
panies valuable booklets on interior decora- 
tion: Devoe & Raynolds, Inc., 1 West 47th St., 
New York City; Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J.; Orinoka Mills, 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


I Ask You.—A farmer died, leav- 
ing to four sons a tract of 640 
acres in the shape shown. His 
will provided that each boy was 
to get the same number of acres 
and that each boy’s 
part must have the 
same shape as the orig- 
inal tract. How would 
you divide the land? 

Did you see by last week’s paper what a 
desperate situation poor old Bill Casper has 
gotten himself into? As long ago as Mutt and 
Jeff figured out that problem of a one-cent 
salary the first week doubled each week 
thereafter, it seems that Bill would have 
learned by now himself but he hasn’t. We 
want to hear from all boys and girls who 
figure out how much Bill will have to pay 
on the final (thirtieth) week of his contract. 


To Test Your Observation.—Try to picture 

in your mind just how a horse’s head is 
Be ° 

shaped. Then try to draw that mental image 
which you have. I'll bet you find that of all 
the horses you have seen you've never ob- 
served very closely the placing of the ears, 
the length of the head in proportion to the 
depth, where the eye is set in, how the nos- 
trils and mouth are shaped, the appearance 
of the chin, or the slope of the face. Of course 
you recognize a herse when you see one, but 
it would do a builder a lot of good, wouldn’t it, 
only to be able to recognize a house after it 
was built, and to know nothing of how to con- 
struct it? 





























Observingly yours, 





“NOW LET’S KEEP IT!” 


oe more we have the good old 
PFT with us; the tribe that has in- 
spired hundreds of boys to climb the lad- 
der of achievement and success. Without 
it we are lost, we fellows of the South 
who got our start from reading The Pro- 














atk 
gressive Farmer scout page. 

Looking back, it seems wonderfully 
pleasant to turn the leaves of an old Pro- 
gressive Farmer and gaze with a wonder- 
ing eye at the list of fellows who through 
perseverance have made a success out of 
scouting. Well, we still have the PFT. 
Let’s keep it, and boost it, and work for 
it. THEODORE E. TINDELL, 

3infield, Tenn. LSS, GC (5) 








and Pestle 
IMPLEMENTS OF THE INDIANS 
Drawn by David Timberlake, Atlee, Va. (10) 


Mortar 


| WHAT ONE DAD THINKS | 


— 








HE possibility of this Scout Friend 

Association is probably inestimable. 
I believe that anything that will draw 
boy and man together in a common cause 
is helping the boy to face the problems 
that may come into his life in the future. 
I find that it is helping my boy and the 
other boys that are members of this or- 
ganization. 

Gilbert F. White has the title of Su- 
preme Scout, but he wishes to become 
an Eagle Scout and therefore asks that I 
examine him for his tests. He has al- 
ready appeared before me and has passed 
the test in swimming and pathfinding. I 
believe that he made application for the 
certificates quite recently. He is a leader, 
and is president and organizer of the 
Hunt County Lone Scout League. 


My boy, Everett C. Woodson, has done 


some advancing and has the titles of 
Sagamore Scout, Lone Scout Booster, the 
Grand Councillor and has won the Lone 
Scout Contributor medal in the contribut- 
ing program. I believe that the contribu- 
tor program is one of the best features 
of your organization. 


I recently agreed to become E. C, 
Gregston’s Scout Friend and Guide. 
L. WALTER WOODSON. 


Hunt County, Texas. 
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| THE BLUEBIRD 





HE bluebird is one of our most beau- 

tiful birds, and also one of the most 
important in relation to agriculture. Blue- 
birds are easy nesters, and will nest in 
almost any kind of box of sufficient di- 
mensions. They have never been accused 
of objectionable habits. In a_ section 
where they are found they are rather 
abundant, for they raise from two to three 
broods of four to six young in each. 

Their food supply is what concerns the 
farmer. It has been found that grass- 
hoppers and crickets form the larger part 
of their diet. They also include many 
caterpillars and bugs in their diet. The 
vegetable part of their feed is composed 
mainly of wild fruit, sumac, cherries, and 
blackberries. 

Their unceasing war on the destuctive 
grasshopper and his associates have won 
for bluebirds the protection of most farm- 
ers. The insect pests taken in by a lone 
bluebird in one year would have much ef- 
fect on a growing crop. 

Let's protect him! 

J. AUBREY OLLIFF LSS (8) 

Bristol, Ga. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—oright, 19%, 02. | 














“Me an’ Pug divide ever’ thing even, 
an’ I’m eatin’ the outside half of this ap- 
ple an’ savin’ him the middle.” 


“I wish I had thought, when I was 
prayin’ for a goat to say somethin’ about 
the smell.” 










PPPCPPLSPPSOSSSGCCSOOS 


SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 


HAVE with the consent of my parents or guordian, taken the 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 


read and understand :— 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God 
and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To help 
other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 

Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. This { 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE SCOUT, the National Official ’ 
Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the new P. F. T. handbook, “Along 4 
the Lone Scout Trail’; and to all the privileges of the Boy Scout or- ’ 
ganization. (Membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older.) 4 

‘ 
- 
4 
4 


steeeeee eee Sete e mee eee Hee eeeeeseeeseeseeeeees 


(Print your name and address " plainly) 


Nationality........ sbescneendantevesetesae Color.. 
Bereet Wes.cccsecce pebeneneuaeauvesevesvas Ws Dy, Bice cevesscc o0sseeeeneses BED ENUbeees wns 


BOD. sek ecevsccsecenvecesssveeesessss County.. 


INE DE. vivacecccnsdcccsncedercndcweecesseens 
Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


POT TTC eee ree TT er 


crccccccccccccccccccsces AG @occcccces oeeeceeee 


2245442. 
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FORESTS AND FLOODS: THEIR 
RELATION TO EACH OTHER | 


A COORDING to data collected at 


McNeill Experiment Station in Mis- 
sissippi, the forest floor of a pine forest 
unburned for six years absorbed seven 
times as much rainfall as one which had 
been burned over annually. This is the 
result of studies made by Federal agen- 
cies and appears on record in the Annual 
Report and Program on the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station for 1928. 





In the above fact is disclosed one of the 
main reasons for destructive floods. The 
forests do not hold the water they used to, 
and the reason they do not is forest fires, 


The surface run-off of rainfall is also 
accentuated by lack of terracing of cul- 
tivated lands, by gullies of abandoned 
lands, and by lack of winter cover crops, 


An idea of the extent to which forest 
fires are to be blamed for high waters 
may be found in a recent report by the 
State Forester of Georgia which says 
that 22 per cent of the forest land of the 
state was burned over in 1928 by approx- 
imately 17,000 fires. The actual fire dam- 
age is placed at $5,250,000. 

The most disconcerting part of it is 
that a great many of these 17,000 fires 
were started purposely. In South Georgia 
fires were started to burn off debris so 
that cattle could get at the grasses easier 
In so doing, however, the best grasses 
are killed, such as lespedeza and carpet 
grass, leaving wire grass and broomsedge, 
the poorest of all, to take possession. 


Another cause for burning is in con- 
nection with turpentining. The operators 
pull pine straw away from the trees and 
burn as a protective measure against fire 
reaching the gum held in the cups. Where 
modern forest fire fighting methods are 
employed this is not considered necessary. 


Still another cause for purposely burn- 
ed forests is the belief that the fire de- 
stroys rattlesnakes. Fires do not destroy 
snakes. They sometimes drive snakes into 
the premises of houses and barns, there 
to become a greater menace than they 
would otherwise be. 

A number of fires are started acci- 
dentally by railroad engines, by autoists 
who toss lighted cigars and cigarettes into 
the grass on the wayside, there to spread 
into the forest, and by hunters and 
campers. 

In Georgia, 1,500,000 acres have organ- 
ized fire protection. Timber protective 
organizations are formed by groups of 
timbers owners. Observation towers are 
erected; watchers are continually on the 
lookout and when there is an outbreak, a 
force is available with proper fire fight- 
ing equipment to at once suppress the 
flames. Firebreaks are also maintained. 
Only one and one-half per cent of the 
protected area was burned over in 1928, 
compared to 22 per cent of unprotected 
area. 

When the forest litter is burned, it has 
been estimated that the nitrogen releas- 
ed into the air is equivalent to $4.50 worth 
of nitrate of soda per acre. Thus this 
valuable plant food is destroyed and tree 
growth is retarded. 

The less water absorbed by the soil the 
less the springs flow; therefore, the 
smaller amount of constant water power, 
an important consideration in this hydro- 
electric age. 

The seedlings of today are the forests 
of tomorrow, the heritage of our chil- 
dren. The forest fires are destroying this 
heritage. 

Already many upland farmers are 
farming the subsoil, the original surface 
soil having passed on as surface wash. 


With forest fires cutting off the future 
generation’s wood supply, with erosion 
on the slopes carrying fertility away, is It 
not time for the present generation to 
give serious thought as to its stewardship 
of these great natural resources? 


Cc. A. WHITTLE. 
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Here and There in Garden and Orchard 


Don’t Forget the Fruit and Vegetable Crops During Rush of Field Work 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


NLY Large Peaches Wanted. — A 
small peach simply will not sell to 
advantage. 
melon, or 


Neither will a small water- 
small apple, or almost any 
other undersize fruit. 
Abnormally small 
fruit is usually poor 
in quality. It is 
mere folly therefore 





to grow and offer 
for sale small and 
inferior peaches 
and other fruit. 
Whether large, fine 
. a ee specimens: of fruit 
site will be offered for 


sale this summer and fall will be deter- 
mined within the next few weeks. Only 
by proper thinning, spraying, and general 
care of the fruit, will large, high quality 
stuff be secured. We have seen good size 
peaches sell for $2 to $2.50 per bushel, 
while fairly good small size peaches were 
selling from $1 to $1.25, and moving 
very slowly at that. Let’s resolve now 
by spraying and thinning to produce only 
choice stuff. 

Poison Bait Does Kill Cutworms.— 
Several folks who have used poisoned 
bait to combat cutworms have told us 


that the poison does not kill them. Upon 
further investigation it developed that 
the cutworms did not do any damage to 
speak of after the poison bait was put 
out. That is just what is to be expected, 
because even a small quantity of the poi- 
son bait will kill these pests. They may 
live a week, however, after eating a small 
quantity of it, but even if they eat a 
small quantity of it they will finally die, 
and they will not eat any more plants 
after eating the poison. Don’t be dis- 
couraged therefore if live cutworms are 
seen crawling around several days after 
the bait was applied. 

How to Grow Plants.—Probably no 
part of garden work is so little under- 
stood as that of growing plants, this be- 
ing especially true when they are grown 
early under glass and with heat. There- 
fore, the new book, Starting Early Veg- 
etables and Flowering Plants Under 
Glass, by Charles H. Nissley, is a most 
timely and helpful one. This book is 
adapted to the needs of the amateur as 
well as the commercial grower. It cov- 
ers the growing of both the vegetable 


and flowering plants. The discussions 
are practical and give recommendations 
on the saving of labor, control of insects 
and diseases prevalent in the seed, as well 
as on plant bed construction, and other 
information. Anyone growing plants un- 
der glass, either as an amateur or com- 
mercial grower, will find this book in- 
tensely interesting and helpful. Copy of 
it may be had directly from The Progres- 
sive Farmer, or from the publishers, Or- 
ange Judd Co., 15 East 26th Street, New 
York, N. Y., for $3 postpaid. 

Spray to Control Fig’ Rust.—Often 
during summer and fall fig leaves turn 
yellow or brown and fall off. This re- 
duces the yield of fruit, or in some cases 
eliminates it entirely. Where one knows 
the figs had this disease last year, better 
start spraying early this season so as to 
get at the trouble and prevent it. Like 
other plant diseases, it cannot be cured, 
but if gotten at in the right way and at 
the right time, can usually be prevented. 
All leaves, twigs, etc., under diseased 
trees should be raked up and _ burned. 
Then spray with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mix- 


ture several times, giving the first appli- 
cation as soon as the new leaves are well 
out. Repeat this every ten days to two 
weeks until the fruit is from a third to 
half grown. Give no further sprayings 
after this until the fruit is all picked, 
and then give two applications two weeks 
apart to clean up and kill any disease 
spores that may be present. 


Water Plants Before Pulling. —When 
pulling plants from the seedbed, whether 
potato, tomato, pepper, eggplant, flower- 
ing plants, or any other kind, it is de- 
sirable to pull up as much of the root 
system with dirt hanging to the roots as 


possible. To bring about this desired 
result, thoroughly wet the bed before 
pulling. Apply the water several hours 


before the plants are to be pulled, in or- 
der to give it time to soak down to the 
roots. This will make the pulling of the 
plants easier and will give a plant with 
less of the root system broken off. When 
the plants are pulled, set immediately, 
or at least put them where the _ roots 
will not be exposed to sunshine and wind, 
The drying out of plant roots kills the 
plant, and it should not be exposed to the 
drying effect of the sun and wind for 
even a few minutes. 











under-exercised gums. 


with the dentifrice which is 








Only daily care can safeguard beaut 
from such dread diseases as Pyorrhea, Gingivitis and 
Trench Mouth—diseases that attack undernourished, 


So avail yourself of the skill of modern dentistry. 
Brush teeth and gums, every morning and night, 
esigned to keep gums 

healthy, firm and sound, so protecting them from 
disease. This dentifrice is Forhan’s for the Gums. 

} Nobody’s immune from the attack of dread gum 
diseases ... you may be next. As a preventive meas- 
ure, start using Forhan’s daily and see your dentist 
at least twice a year. When you use Forhan’s, notice 
how effectively and safely it firms gums, cleans 
teeth and protects them from acids which cause 
decay. Get a tube from your druggist—today. If your 
druggist has none in stock write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


* 4 out of 5 after 40 and thousands younger pay the 
extravagant price of neglect 


and youth 
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—_— perfumed pest is fond of eggs 
and young birds. 









Remington Klean- 
bore Cartridges pre 
vent rust, corrosion, 
pitting and leading. 


There is nothing like a Model 12 Reming- 
ton .22 Caliber Repeater to stop his raids 
on the chicken yard, and make you some 
money for his pelt. 


Shoots .22 shorts, longs, or long-rifle car- 
tridges interchangeably. Pump action, fast, ac- 

curate and smooth in operation. Trim graceful 
lines, dark American walnut stock and fore-end. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


113 Years of Quality 


25 Broadway 


©1929 R. A. Co. 





Remington _ 


New York City 
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Georgia Farmers Co-operate 


Buying and Selling Together Saved Over $4,500,000 
By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


Head, Div. of Economics and Marketing, Ga. State College Agr. 


N 1928, the farmers of Georgia bought 

and sold $4,548,177 worth of farm 
products and farm supplies through 
group codperation in rural communities. 
This codperative ef- 
fort and the results 
accomplished are in 
addition to the co- 
Operative buying and 
selling done by the 
permanently organ- 
ized marketing asso- 
ciations like the 
Georgia Cotton 
Growers’ Codpera- 
tive Marketing As- 
Peach Growers’ 
Pecan Growers’ 





J. W. FIROR 


Georgia 
Exchange, the National 
Exchange, the Southern Pecan Growers’ 
Association, the Consolidated 
Sowega Melon Growers’ 
Coéperative 


sociation, the 


Cooperative 
Apple Growers, 
Association, Cane Growers’ 
Association, and various county-wide or 
district codperatives handling dairy prod- 
ucts, vegetables, and other prod- 
ucts. 


fruits, 


This group codperation has developed 
from the educational work being carried 
on by the county agricultural agents, who 
function as advisors to the local com- 
mittees and local associations. The usuai 
plan is for the farmers who are inter- 
ested a specific commodity to set up a 
commodity committee. For example, in 
those counties where there is a surplus 
of poultry for sale, a poultry develop- 
ment committee is set up by the poultry 
This committee accepts the re- 
working with the county 


raisers. 
sponsibility of 


agent in getting better practices estab- 
lished in the raising and marketing of 
poultry. When there is a surplus, ar- 


rangements are made for selling this 


surplus on competitive bids. 


Very often there is not enough surplus 
live poultry in a single county to load a 
car, and the committees from several ad- 
jacent counties will codperate in establish- 
ing a “run.” Bya “run” is meant that the 
car will stop a day at each of three or 
four loading stations. When a “run” is 
agreed upon, the sale will be advertised 
to the farmers by the local committee 
and a request for bids will be sent out 
by the director of the Georgia State Bu- 
reau of Markets. The bids are sent by 
buyers to the designated local commit- 
tee, who confirm the most desirable bid. 
The successful buyer sends a representa- 
tive to pay the farmers for the poultry 
as the chickens and other classes are 
loaded into the car. The State Bureau 
of Markets usually furnishes an expert 


grader and weigher to assist in the as- 
sembling. Specialists from the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, in codpera- 


tion with the county agents, use the op- 
portunities furnished by such actual mar- 


FARM PRODUCTS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Amount Bought 

Item Pounds 
SN ress cee gAdGabiskdexcwhuceta’ 
ES 6s ea SK CEN ENERSS 04-60 
Watermelons pesesnakis nee 
See devevewee. dghteeae 
Peanuts pu nipabedubes eae saewee 
etic vesivsicttge xengeces lus 10,075 bushels 
ee Se Sere ere 
Pyrotol ih ahtsttehaswinsesanes 48,950 
EES SRR reece eae 885,506 
EE eee haan s Obes Kqatas Weniess 230 head 


Irish Potatoes .... 
iE <i icdencedesvecdvacdee 
Vegetables . 

Hay and Feed. 
Calcium Arsenate 
Syrup 
Hogs treated for cholera 


799,400 
238,300 


(saving 10c head).......c.cce- 
DE CLs ce weeekesseEaedk een oaaees 
i ME © <n chs a0 ¢h0 sa ss0¥s 
ee is Ol oon ee ee bag ua ae oe 
ES ae ee 


Fertilizer 163,369 tons 
Sugar Cane . 5 
PE -cnihtstennestasvonevewe 
CRs cacrcie bs eucscedews te 
Bottle Caps 
Peaches 
PMMEEE ccivenesavnncnncesae 


100 barrels 





keting activities to give demonstrations 
in improved practices. 

Similar procedure is followed with 
other commodities. The farmers have 


been generally pleased with the results 
obtained. In the business of marketing 
farm products, especially through farm- 
ers’ organizations, the getting of an ade- 
quate volume so that only a small per- 
centage of the returns would be needed 
to take care of the overhead expenses 
has always been difficult with many com- 
modities. It will be observed that this 
farmers’ markets to the 
local shipping points, establishes a mar- 
ket price through competitive bidding, 
and enables the supervision to be accom- 
plished with a very small percentage of 
the amount received—usually approxi- 
mately 1% per cent has been the local 
— cost. This group codperation 
also an excellent way for farmers to 
ow experience in working together, and 
should be helpful in bringing about a 
larger amount of codperative effort. 


plan brings the 


| EGG-LAYING CONTEST RE- | 
| PORT | 

URING the poms of April the 
1,000 hens in the National Egg- 
Contest at Auburn, Alabama, 
produced 20,794 eggs, or an average of 
almost 21 eggs per hen. This is a per- 
centage score of 69.9. It was the highest 
monthly score for the year, or since No- 
vember 1, 1928, when the contest started. 
March was second with 68.9 and Febru- 
ary third with 64.3. : 

In their official report, John E. Ivey, 
head of the poultry department, and 
Arthur Gannon, superintendent of the 
contest, said that during the first six 
months these 1,000 birds produced 107,- 
814 eggs. 

The month ended with a pen of White 
Leghorns, owned by Frank Holcombe, 
Oneonta, Alabama, leading with 1,397 
eggs to their credit. Marshall Farm, Mo- 
bile, was second with 1,360; Pratt Ex- 
periment Farm, Morton, Pa., was third 
vith 1,351; and Talmadge D. Chapman, 
Greenville, S. C., was fourth with 1,316. 
All the pens named are White Leghorns. 

Other high 


Laying 


Alabama pens are: Kent- 
ray Farm, Verbena, 1,312; Etheredge 
Farm, Ashford, 1,301; Alabama Poultry 
Farm, Notasulga, 1,267: H. F. Downs, 
1,257; Norman Bridge Farm, Montgom- 
ery, 1,255; and Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, 1,252. 

The highest individual in the contest 
at the end of April was a White Leeg- 
horn owned by Frank Holcombe with 
165 eggs to her credit. The contest will 
end in October. Pr. 0. DAVIS. 


CO-OPERATIVELY IN GEORGIA, 1928 
Amount Sold 

Pounds Value Saving 
2,783,772 $ 675,611.62 $ 82,639.22 
9,697,035 827,270.00 73,239.00 
3,512 cars 430,413.00 65,522.45 
249,21) 204,299.03 17,915.09 
279,996 11,899.00 888.94 
76,167 bushels 141,625.87 11,991.12 
589,345 13,644.32 3,155.22 
4,416.26 2,875.50 

7,011,974 94,423.15 6,363.56 
2,086 head 92,486.16 9,021.38 
426,519.91 32,089.45 

1,039,689 442,599.19 25,899.64 
102,495.55 8,384.00 

1,274,000 33,897.97 3,051.91 
14,927.00 1,462.40 

13,942 gallons 2,822.20 423.80 
1,407.70 

1,093 head 1,877.00 836.00 
209 tons 3,52 21.00 664.00 
39,961 cases 23,028.87 3,401.34 
504,109 151,140.00 10,323.00 
219,558.86 25,179.18 

2,600 340.00 

72,22 25,579.00 1,125.00 
1,625.00 167.50 

3,000.00 690.00 

525 bushels 523.00 48.00 
26,624.20 6,742.60 


$4,548, 177.00 $395,733.00 
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Ten Questions About Jeremiah 
When did Jeremiah begin prophesying? 
When did Jehoiakim come to the throne? 

. What sort of a man was the new king? 
w hat call did Jeremiah receive at this 





1, 
2. 
3 


4. 
time? 

5. How did he respond? 

6. What happened when he addressed the 
— in Solomon’s temple? 

. What did the priests and false prophets 
do with Jeremiah? 

8. Who were the 
lesson? 

9. What did this group afterwards become? 

10. What was the verdict in Jeremiah’s 
trial? 


“princes” mentioned in the 


ANSWERS 

1. Jeremiah began prophesying about 
626 B. oe 

2. Jehoiakim, following three months 
rule by his brother, Jehoahaz, succeeded to 
the throne of his father, Josiah, in 607 
B. 4 

The new king, Jehoiakim, believed 
himself to be liberal minded. He did not 
protest against idolatry nor did he insist 
upon the pure worship of Jehovah. All 
the wickedness suppressed by Josiah came 
to the surface in Jewish life. 

4. When Jehoiakim ascended the throne, 
Jeremiah received command from Je- 
hovah to renew his efforts with added 
vigor. 

5. In the face of opposition of rulers 
and priests, Jeremiah waged a relentless 
warfare against wickedness. 

At one of the feasts, when all the 
cities of Judah were.assembled in Solo- 
mon’s Temple, Jeremiah launched such a 
bitter attack that priests and false 
prophets seized him and placed him under 
arrest. 

7. Jeremiah was dragged to court by 
his accusers, who brought him before the 
princes and people, declaring him guilty of 
blasphemy. 
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8. The princes were the heads of the 
clans of Judah. They were a council to 


the king. 
9. In later years, these princes, by va- 
rious degrees, changed into the body 


known as the Sanhedrin. 

10. The princes were the judges. The 
people were the jury. The verdict: “This 
man is not worthy of death; for he hath 
spoken to us in the name of Jehovah, 
our God.” 





| $12 IN TOOLS PAYS 100 PER | 
CENT ON INVESTMENT | 





TE LVE delien spent for the right 
tools will return 100 per cent or more 
on the original investment during a year’s 
time on any farm, due to the actual sav- 
ing of time, to say nothing of the losses 
incurred because of delayed planting, har- 
vesting, or the major breakdowns which 
may occur when machinery is operated 
after it needs minor repairs. This is the 
estimate of D. A. Milligan, of the farm 
mechanics department, Illinois Agricul- 
tural College. 


“Twelve dollars will buy a metal tool 


kit, ten double-end wrenches from % to 
1% inches, a 6- and 10-inch crescent 
wrench, a pair of pliers, screw driver, 


cold chisel, hack saw, ball point hammer, 
punches, files, and a socket wrench set, 
consisting of a ratchet, long and short 
extension bars, long and short speeders, 
universal, angle handle, and 18 hexagon 
socket wrenches from 5-16 to 1% inches. 


“The most important item in this set 
is the metal tool kit. This kit should 
contain a removable tray in which should 
be carried a small assortment of nuts, 
bolts, cotter keys, and washers. All the 
tools, with the exception of the socket 
wrench set, should be carried to the field 
where they will be available when needed. 
A definite place for each tool in the box 
will make it possible to locate them at a 
glance.” 








Pattern Department 














These three patterns will give you the opportunity to use the beautiful new cotton 
materials that are being shown at the stores. 


3023—Figured dimity makes up this neat 
frock for home wear. The little ruf- 
fles of organdie on the pockets add 
a dainty note to an otherwise plain 
dress. The collar and sleeves are 
also bound with contrasting organdie. 
Percale, handkerchief linen, or ging- 
ham can be used. This pattern comes 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 27-inch contrasting. 
3483—Health just gleams forth from this 
charming little sun suit. Leading 
children’s specialists all agree on the 
value of sun rays on a little child’s 
body. Made of flowered percale and 
bound with bias tape, it forms an out- 
fit that will bring any youngster out 
to play or to help mother work her 
garden. The sunbonnet is useful as 





well as ornamental. This pattern 
comes in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 
Size 4 requires 14 yards of 40-inch 
material with 5 yards of binding. 
3343—This is a very flattering model for 
the mature figure. Figured voile with 
a tie of contrasting color would be 
soft and charming. The jabot gives 
a line of distinction and hides the 
full bust, the tiny tucks on the shoul- 
der give fullness in waist where it 
is needed, and the pleats in the skirt 
keep it from pulling up over the 
knees when sitting. Any of the soft 
cotton materials, such as batistes, 
sheer muslin, or silks, especially 
georgette, can be used. This pattern 
comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 4%, 
and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 





—— 
———<a 
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Alabama, 





editions as per 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 
list below, 





“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
and Florida. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 
including each initial in your name and address. 





and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


(587 A>- 19 





















SEND CASH WITH ORDER 





State plainly 


wish to use. 





Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— 
Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word 
Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 
what editions you GEE a's pened an 4 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 8c a word 
Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 -» 8, C., and Va..... 10c a word 
Mississippi Valley. 110,000 La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 
All five editions... 550,000 Whois BOWED +c cc ccccccce 30c a word 




















Display Rates— 
$6.50 per inch 
4.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
9.50 per inch 
7.50 per inch 
30.80 per inch 





DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 


Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 








Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 





















































































































































































ivance of publication date. Additional tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
in srtions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table. 
wore PLP PPPPPLP PILL LOLOL GOL OBL EL OLGOGS PIPPPLO LOLI LLL LLL OP ROLL LLL L OLS PPLE PPGPPPRP LOL LS PIP EP LOL LPO LO DOOD OOOO OH POOP 
PLANTS POTATOES POTATOES BABY CHICKS 
poe Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 “thousand ; Big Reduction Sale Porto Rico potato plants ‘Better Chicks Rocks, Reds, ~ Orpingtons: “100, $12: leg- 
postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. Quality’ fresh direct to your mail box 45 thousand horns or. heavy mixed, $10.50; delivered alive. Satilla 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS J. HW. & J.C. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican a“ any *Plant Forms, Bail y G _ with Earms, Waycross, Gs. 
, : G4 J.C. Cr a am, Ga. an, order. Bullarc 's. Pla arms, Baxley, Ga. 
y il, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Naney Hall Potato plants. $1.50 per 1,000. ca el A tarred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
° _ unless the _tdvertiser quotes a prepaid er ores ae tk ab ian 7 $1.50, 1,000. A er ee 100, $10.75; heavy mixed, $9.50. Prepaid live deliv- 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Fatato plants: $1.75, 1, 5 Suwon Wee Saouee cewewe CAN SHIP % MILLION PER WEEK ery. Ozark Far arms, Westphalia, Mo. 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Prompt shipments. Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. Full hed Yell Yy eae —— = — iL. ae, 
. an ull stamp state certifiec ellow ams or iicks. vealthy fellows. yhite Leghorns $9; 
Pp $1.75 : 5 : 10,000 , ‘ 
BULBS k a et gre "Rae yy Boul ig ace ne .. Pink Skin Porto Rico, Red Improved Porto ne ocd aa . ~- Rn —_ “caret free. Oskwood 
_ —e ——* _— - —_— ; Rico and Early Triumph, at $1.70, 1,000; eb AMR A SE 
Gladiolus.—100 large bulbs, $1.50; 100 blooming Porto Rico, Nancy Hall plants, $1.75 thousand. 5,000 5.000 0 . : Al Alabama Accre Yhick ads “ks pire 
> : " > . : h » oa wd - : 3 p i sa Alma. abama Accredited Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and Leg 
bulbs, $1; postpaid, Frances Flower Garden, Sardis, up $1.50 thousand. Southeastern Plant Farm, Baxley, G ye ve ¥ $! “ pl anova N tebe See horns. Prompt deliveries. Write for catalogue and 
Mississippl. Georsis. 100d rooted; full count; prompt shipping prices. Garner's Hatehery, Phil ( ampbell, Ala 
“Tilian IE hinds SLID? mined: OA BL1G,  Hlardy absolutely guaranteed. Dealers wanted. coaneeet senate Been Ax iemestanom + 
dahlias. > Kens mrzec: =, BG, _Searay “ June-July Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, $10 hun- 
Chrysanthemums: 20, $1.10. Roanoke Dahlia Garden, GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO TURNER PLANT CO. dred, prepaid. State accredited hatchery. None better. 
Rt. 5, Roanoke, Va. Lee PLANTS Alma, Ga. Hamiltons Electric Hatet } Hin, Ala. 

_ Gladiolus; 60, pene alike, $1.25. oe Ses. Government inspected. Can ship in any Porto Rico Potato plants.—Government rights for all Mathis Quality “Chic avy layers. Leading 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. adahiia Parms, state. $1.75 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.50. potato sales, $1.25 thousand, Supply bis and little breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. We trade QUALITY and SERVICE for orders. No mixed plants. For reference, the National Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 

POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION your business. Let us prove it. We are Bank, Brunswick, Ga, Dubberly Lightsey Plant Co., Kansas. 

— oF : ¢ reliable, have your banker look us up. Sristol, Ga. Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes and Teg- 
1,000: all pone ‘ee mand a rors 7 - aoe $1, For Sale.—State certified Early Triumph Sweet Po- horns. Quality only. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
1,000; 2 ohn - Pope ‘itas ald, Ga, AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY tato plants, Earliest and heaviest producer : Goal on as gg Dixie Poultry Company, R. 19, Box 100-C, 

C.o.d. ‘Plants, hot promises.”’ Potato $1.50; To G Stock. Express, $2 per thousand f.0.b. here. Prepaid ando, a 
mato, Onions, $1; Cabbage: 60c, 1,000 Sexton Co., ae ma, o. parcel post, $2.50 per thousand, Shipments in Ala- Baby Chiecks.—Single Comb White Leghorns; state 
Valdosta, G Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican bama only. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. inspected, standard B. W. D. tested Pedigreed males 

- es 6 oad Nant ota $1.50 0) ro SAA A TC ’ Tancred — strain. ee D tehery, 

Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1. i y Hall Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Prompt TOMATOES a al ns Pi incred = strain Pee Dee Ha ery 
1,006. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark : : Extra large Tomato plants, postpaid: 100, 35c; 200,.Q©§ ——————________ - — 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Pure certified Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 50c; 400, 75c. Expressed: 1,000, $1. Walter Parks, ~Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200-318 egg ped 
rR = A 2 oe yan. mors packed, $1.25 per 1,000. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Darien, Ga. greed stock. Guarantee protects you against loss first 

Extra, One Somalo and Potato slants: 1.000, S215; sitcom, Gs. 14 days. 12 varieties. 7c up. Free catalog. Booth 


5,000 Tomato, $5. 
Union Spri 


postpaid. Bonnie 


Plant F arm, 





Quick shipment. 
a. 


good Porto Rican ~ Potato plants, $1.15 thou- 
Tomato 


thousand. Good New Stone 


Genuine 
sand; big lots, 95c 








plants, 75c thousand. L. R. Boatright, Coffee, Ga. 
Tomatoes, Cabbage, Bermuda Onions $1, 1,000; 
with damp moss to roots 25 Sweet Peppers free with 
eech order, Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas. 
High grade, selected, government inspected, and 


$1.60 
Thank you. 


thousand. To- 
Georgia Plant 


treated Porto Rico Potato plants, 
mato plants, $1 thousand. 
Co., Quitman, Ga, 


-By c.o.d. 





Free Plants. mail or express, and charges: 








500, 65 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Free onion plants 
with every order for frostproof Cabbage plants. Eureka 
Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

“Certified ~ ‘Triumph and Porto Rico Potato: 





500. Balti- 
$2.50, 3,000, 


1,000. Dutch and Wakefield Cabbage: 5uc 
more, Stone, Rock Tomato: 60c, 500; 
Emerald Farm, Meigs, Ga. 








~ Free Plants. ——W ith each order Cabbage plants will 
include free some fine Onion plants. Prepaid mail: 
500, 90c 1.000 $1.65. By express: 5,000, 75; 
10,000, $7.50. leman } Plant Farms, Tifton, 











Fifty millions genuine government coroner Potato 
plants 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 over, $1.6 Strong To- 
mato plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Promptnees guaran- 
teed. Mullis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants: $ 75, 1,000. Ruby King 
Pepper plants: $1.50, 1,000. Stone and Baltimore To- 
mato: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Bermuda Onions and 
Cabbage: $1, 1,000. All postage paid. R. Chanclor, 
Seville, Ga. 








Plants, Pepper ar and Tomato ‘postpaid, Pepper 100 “BOe: 























500 $1.25; 1,000 $2. Tomatoes 100 50c; 500 85c; 1,000 
$1.50. By express, Pepper i. 65 1,000; Tomato $1. Cab- 
bage 75c 1,000; 5,000 $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. Deal- 
ers wanted. Lindsey Pl ant Co., Lenox, 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varietie large, 
open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000. Sermuda On- 
ion plants, $1; Collards, $1; Tomato plants, $1; Ruby 





$1.75, i, 000, Ab- 
Potato Co., Quit- 


King Pepper, $2; Porto Rico Potato: 
solutely prompt shipment. Quitman 
man, Ga. 





Porto Rico and Triumph Potato plants: 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2: postpaid. Express collect: 1,000, $1.75; 
5,000, $7.50; 10,000, $14. Tomato plants: 300, T5c;: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Express collect: 1,090, 
Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, 75c per 

Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, (¢ 








thousand 








Beets and 


Buy Re liable Plants. Cabbage, ¢ ‘ole ards, 
Onions: 75c per 1,900. Tomatoes: June Pink, Earliana, 
Beefsteak, Brimmer, Stone and Bonny Best. 500, 85c; 


1,000, $1.50. Pepper: Ruby King, 
eater, Pimiento and Hot Peppers: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75 Egg Plants and Cauliflower same price 
48 pepper plants. Potato: Early Triumph, Jersey Sweet, 
Big Stem Jersey, Norton Yam, Pumpkin Yam and 
Porto Rico: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. We ship good plants 
and gfuarantee prompt service. Reliable Plant Farm, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


Ruby Giant, 





Schroers Better Plants. Cabbage, Collards, Beets, 
Onions. Prepaid 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express, 75c 
per 1,000. Tomato: June Pink, Marglobe, Bonny Best, 
Florida Special, John Baer, Beefsteak, Stone and Bal- 
timore, Prepaid 100, 60c; 250, $1; 500, $1.65; 1,000, 
=.00, Express: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Peppers: 
Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pimiento and 
oy peppers. Prepaid: 50, 35¢; 100, 60c; 250, $1.25; 500, 
$2; 1,000, $3.75. Express: 1,000, $2.50. Black Beauty 
Egg Plants and Early Snowball Cauliflower same price 


+ Peppers. Potatoes: Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pump- 
a Y om, Norton Yam, Big Stem Jersey and Jersey 
Sweet. -repaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $3. Express: 


1,000, $2. 5,000, $8.75. We guarantee number one 





Plants ind prompt shipment. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 
FLOWERS 





—— 
Two dozen Geranium plants that will afford you the 





wa of a beautiful flower bed all summer, for only 
50; postpaid. Any color or mixed. Buckley Gerani- 
um Company, Springfield, Iinois. 

POTATOES 





—— 
yg nse ted Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.20 thousand. 
= N. R Ridley, Graham, Ga. 


‘i Pure red skin Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000. J. C. 
Campbell, Rt. 2, Surrency, Ga. 














witspected Porto Rico plants: $2, 1,000; postpaid. 
G. _Andergon, Ashland, Ala. 

Pure Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000 
$1 Cameron, 


uD, $1.25. A, Alma, Ga. 





~_ Porto Rico Potato plants: 5,000, $7.50. 


Everg 

vergreer 

—erereen Nursery, 

Perto Rico 
ousand; 


1,000, $1.75; 
Gainesville, Ga. 





and Big Stem Jersey Potato plants, $1.25 
f.o.b. Valdosta. McLeod Bros., Valdosta, 











POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE 


Purple Skin 
F.o.b. Alma: 


state inspected, 
$1.60 per 1,000 


Porto Ricos, 
$1.75 per 1,000; 
in 10,000 lots. 


EAGLE PLANT CO. 
Bonded Dealers 
ALMA, GEORGIA. 
Rico Potato plants, inspected 
insured mail postpaid. W. H. 
Ocilla, Ga, 


Pure “Porto Rico Potato plants, “inspected, 
1,000; over 5,000, $1. First class plants and 
service guaranteed. Ellis Plant 


Growers 





and certifie 
Weaver, 


Porto 
thousand, 
Grower, 











$1.25 per 
prompt 
Farm, , Alma » Ga. 





IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS 
PORTO RICO 
Government inspected; $1.60 per thousand. 
.ots of ten thousand, $1.25, 


We fill our orders. 


SMITH BROS. PLANT CO. 
Baxley, Ga. 

















Porto Rican Potato plants April May delivery $1.60 
per thousand, five thousand $1.50, ten thousand and up, 
$1.40. J. R. Harrison, Coffee, Ga. 

Red skin Porto Rican and Boone Potato plants: 
$1.75, 1,000; delivered. 10,000, $1.60 thousand, collect. 
W. O. Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 





IMPROVED PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 


Highest quality; inspected. Full count 
and_ satisfaction guaranteed. $1.75, 1,000; 
5,000 up, $1.50. “Bunch” Porto Rico: $2, 
1,000; all plants prepaid. Can fill any or- 
der at once. Hanceville Plant Co., Hance- 
ville, Ala. J. F. Nelson, Prop. 


Potato plants: “one thousand $1.50; five 
; ten thousand $12.25. Count and quality 
Strickland Plant Co., Mershon, Ga, 


~~ Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; 
five thous: ind, $7.50; ten thousand, $14. Cash with 
ler. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rock- 


“Ga. 


~ Porto Rico I 
thousand $6.2 
guaranteed. ~ C, N, 

















Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; 
five thousand lots, $1.50 thousand. Can ship day re- 
ceive order. Good plants guaranteed. J. J. Boatright, 
Rockingham, Ga, 


JOHNSON’S SHO-GRO POTATO PLANTS 








ARE BETTER 
PORTO RICO and NANCY HALLS: 
$1.75, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.50. 


First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments absolutely guaranteed. References: 
any bank or banker. 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 


Improved purple skin Porto Rico Potato slips; in- 
spected ; prompt shipment. 2 thousand; 5,000 or more, 
$1.50. Reference, any Methodist minister. Rev. C. R. 
Williams. Alma, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants inspected, certified. Ship- 
ped promptly. $1.50 thousand mailed, $1.25 thousand, 
expressed 5,000 up $1 thousand. Gainesville Plant 
Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 

















PREPAID 
PORTO RICAN POTATO PLANTS 
From high yielding seed stock. “Run- 
ning” or “Bunch” varieties. State in- 


spected. $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 or over 
$1.50. Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Ala. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
spected, $1.75 per thousand; over 5,000 at $1.50. Qual- 
ity and service my motto. Have your banker look me 
up. It pays to do business with business people. 
B. 5. Head, Alma, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Ornumental Trees. — Salesmen 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





wanted, 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


SEEDS 


Complete stocks Nitragin inoculation for 
V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 
BEANS 

Soybeans, Velvet Beans and Cowpeas. Write us for 
price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville. Ga 

Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellows, oo 20 bushel; 
Biloxis, $2.25 bushel; Taredos, $5 bushel. Ww. & 
Dudley, Lake Landing. N. 

Buchanan’s Mung Beans. Tieip the land, 
good for table use. 1 pound 50c; 4, $1.50; 








all legumes. 




















make hay, 
postpaid. 








Fa rn Box 625, Clinton, Mo. 

Rig husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7 7c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certifled. Arrival on time 
guaranteed, Get our big free catalogue. Superior 


Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 





10% LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 
Blue Ribbon chicks always reach you in 
good condition. They are healthy and 


mean bigger profits ie you. All popular 
breeds. Strong, vigorous, early producers. 
Shipped prepaid. Orders promptly filled. 
Write for prices and full information today. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
Desk M, Atlanta, Ga. 


Write for our reduced May, June, July prices « on our 
famous blood tested, culled, inspected chicks. Rocks, 
Reds, broilers, Leghorns Also free brooders and feed 
with them. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 














Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. Virginia. 
Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, Hatching kage. Black-tail Japanese Bantams and 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varietic arge or White Silkies. Also grown stock for sale. 


small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 


Tennille, Ga, 
Wonderful new Mathews Soys make tremendous crops 
when others completely fail. Small supply seed still on 




















hand. More money than any other possible crop. 
Mathews, Lovett, Ga. 

For Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2. 70 bushel. 
Virginia Brown Soybeans, $2.7¢ Abruzzi Seed Rye 
in season. New crop, recleaned; bags 12c each. Joseph 
E. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 

CANE 
Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane; greatest syrup cane. 


10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchan- 


an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 








Ree leaned Cane Seed for fodder. Early Amber, 100 
pounds $2.50; Orange. 2.65; Red Top $2.65; Texas 








Seeded Ribbon $5.2! f.o. b. shipping point. ash 

with order. joff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Buchanan’s recleaned Cane seed; for early fodder. 

Amber, 100 pounds $2.50; 2.50: ed Top 









Ribbon 
Tenn 


50; Sagrain $4.90; $4.75. 


alogue_ free. _ Bur he uni un’ s, 


Amber, 4 Orange * ~ $1. Honey _ ‘Drip for 
ghum, 2.25; all per bushel, 3 bushel bags. 
prices for 5 bag lots. Less than 5 bag lots, 1% 
bushel higher. Check with orders. No orders filled for 


Me mph, 





_ Bor ad 











less than bag lots. Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
CORN 
Lowman’s Yellow; highest yielding yellow corn, Clem- 
son College five year test. irst year from Clemson. 











Nubbed and shelled, not prepaid: bushel $4.50; peck 
$1.25. A. Edwards, Walhalla, 8S. C. 
COTTON 
Half and Half.—Year from originator, $4 hundred. 
T. A. Moorman, Somerville, Tenn. 





GRASS 


Sudan Grass; free of Jolinson 
500, $22.56 








Buchanan's recleaned r 
5; Catalogue free. 


grass. 100 pounds $ 5 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


PEANUTS 

Select Small+Spanish Peanuts: $5, 96 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

For Sale.—Spanish Peanuts, 25 and 50 pound bags, 
7c; delivered anywhere in Alabama, Cowpeas, carload 
or less. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 

Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag § i. 
Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Absolutely pure, saved 
Watermelon seed, rushed, 
Maddox, ia, 











pound bag. 




















Stone Mountain 
postpaid. Clyde 


clean, hand 
$1 pound; 
Flowery Branch, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


For Sale.—Otootan, Laredo, Biloxi Soybeans; Early 
Speckled Velvet Beans; Brabham, Clay, Unknown. New 
Era and Mixed Peas; Stone Mountain and Watson 
Melon seed. Peas and Beans in stock until August 1. 
Write for prices, Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East- 
man, Ga 














POULTRY “AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Quality chicks. Reds and Rocks, 
lle. Get prices on started chicks. 
Anniston, Ala. 








12%c; Leghorns, 
Perkins Hatchery, 





Buff Orpingtons, Thompson 
Silver Campines. Mrs. 


taby chicks from Cook’s 
Ringlet Barred Rocks and 
Selle Austin, Bessemer, Ala. 





BABY CHICKS FROM VIG OROU: S OPEN 
RANGE SELECT FLOCKS—PREPAID 
Live delivery guaranteed. Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons and 


White and Brown 


White Wyandottes Leghorns: 
We GbAseeenanves $3.25 25 $ 
Oe sa00 seetsunse 6.50 50 

Se caucasian ee 12.00 100 





Order direct from this ad if you wish. Prompt 4 





ment. FLORENCE! HATCHERY, Florence, 

Baby Chicks.—Select stock. Hatches every week, 
100 light and heavy assorted, $10. 100 Single Comb 
White Leghorns or heavy mixed, $12. 100 Rhode 


Rocks, $14. 100 per 
Emerson Hatchery, 


Island Red or Barred Plymouth 
cent live delivery and service. 
Brooksville, Fla, 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred. 





Every chick selected. tar- 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $13 hun- 
dred. White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $14. Heavy breeds assorted, $12 














White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11, _Ship- 
ments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Wood- 
Jawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Jersey Black Giant eggs: blood tested; 16, $1.50; 
100, $7.50. Page Vick, Olmstead, Ky. 
LEGHORNS _ 


Hollywood - Ti ‘ancred 330 egg blood | Leghorns. ~~ 40% 
discount on chicks for May, June, July. Pullets, all 
ages, big discounts. Mating list free. R. E. Sandy, 
Stuarts Draft, Va. 

~ Cockerels.—Tancred White Leghorn ; 
27th from accredited and certified flock, 
fourths blood Oklahoma contest pen; $2, 
Demus Whitehead, Glen Allen, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Parks purebred Rock eggs, $1.25 setting: 





hesehed March 
carrying three- 
prepaid. 








two for $3; 








postpaid. Excellent layers. Lizzie Campbell, Meridi- 
anville, Ala. 
DUCKS 
Mammoth White Pekin baby ducks: 25, $9; 50, $16; 











100, $30. Live delivery, prepaid. W. H. * Cheanett, 
Greer, 8S. C. 
TURKEYS 
sourbon Red turkey eggs balance of season, $3.50 
for 10. J. W. Upchurch, yordq, Ala. 
Giant Bronze Turkeys, 10 eggs $4.50; 22 $9; 50 $20; 


100 $40; 500 eggs $190. Associated Poultry Farm, 


Hudson, Tl. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Ducklings and baby chicks. 
Ridgeway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 








Catalog, furnished. 
Ohio. 
on nm 


er 





LIVESTOCK 


Wanted.—Carload of grade Guernsey or Jersey heif- 
ers for pasture; priced low. Box 67, Clarksville, Va. 








BERKSHIRES 
Revistered Berkshires. Tendle Mills, Middleton. 


(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 





Tenn. 
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Classified Ads 
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DUROC- JERSEYS 





Registered Durocs.—Immune, guaranteed Wayside 
Farms, Somerville, Tenn 
Finest registered “D urocs; pigs, gilts, suws Beech- 


croft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 





Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn 








hs aay : __HAMPSHIRES _ _ : 
Rewist« Hampshire stock, pigs Orchard Dale 
Farm. Rt. 2, Birmingham Ala 

2 3, & 


a 3 pigs; | “bred gilts W. I. Owen Redford, Va. 


nae ‘POLAND-CHINAS 





Rovyally ~ bred, cholera immune Big Type Poland 
China hogs Elmore Cathey, Hermitage, Tenn 
Pigs! Pigs! Pigs!—Fine, glossy fellows; carefully 


registered in buyer’s name, Valley View 
Harrogate, Tenn 


selected 
Stock Farm, 





Big Bone Poland China sow pigs; November farrow; 
will weigh sixty pounds each; subject to registration; 
ten dollars each, Riverside Stock Farm, Sycamore, 
Alabama 


GUERNSEYS 








For Guernsey diary heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
is. 


liger, Wauwatosa, Ww 








Ch ice purebres 1 Guernsey bulls by proven sires, out 
of tested dams. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, 
iiorn Lake, Miss 


JERSEYS _ 


-Entire herd registered Jerseys; bulls 


Disposal Sale 





heifers. cows; best blood obtainable Reasonable prices 
Peterson, Rt. 6, Box 98, Birmingham, Ala 
oi _GOATS _ 
Purebred registered Saanen buck kids, fifteen dollars 
up Blue Mountain Ranch, Little Rock, Ark. 
SHEEP 
One hundred high grade Southdown ewes for sale; 


also a five-year-old buck Reason for potion im going 
into the purebred business. N Ww. fall & Son, 
Midway, — Ala. 


DOGS 

Purebred Police puppies; ready for delivery; $7.50 
each; can be registered Lela Gardner, Fayette, Ala. 

For 8 sia, ons White Collie pups They are exception- 
ally intelligent; $10 to $20. L. G. Prentice, Anniston, 





Alabama 

Newfoun: lands, “st Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
riers, Collies, Minks, Ferrets. We send on approval. 
oe A pa circular 10c, Fairview Farm, Elmore, 
Minnesota. 








a 


'MISCELLAN EOUS. 


APPLES 
Nice Sun-dried Apples: 50 pounds $5.50; 100 pounds 
$10 Booking orders for Abruzzi and Common Rye. 
He McIntosh, Hayesville, Ne S 


- BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 


Are Your Bees Paying ?—Are they in as good shape 
ue you would like to have them? If not Aenea we 
can help you Write us for a free booklet called ‘‘Bees 
for Pleasure and Profit’’ that tells how to get a right 
start; also a free leaflet on transferring bees, prepared 
by a Southern beekeeping authority, that tells exactly 
how to get bees into better hives Address The A. I, 











Root Company, 123 Liberty St Medina, Ohio 

He BOILERS 

We manufacture the best Boiler plus 40° for dairies 
and creameries. Let us tell you about it Statom 


Boiler Works Co., Ine., Anniston, Ala. 
CANNING SUPPLIES 


buy your CC anning Supplies at money-siving priv es 
Complete stocks of Burpee Hand Can Sealers 
tienal’’ Steam Pressure Cookers, ‘‘National’’ Steel Re- 


torts, Sanitary Tin Cans, Labels and Glassware. Prompt 
service te home canners Write today for free illus- 
trated catalog. J. P. Dowell, Headquarters for Can 


ning Supplies, Dept. P, McKinney, Texas 


_CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—-only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester Process Co., Salina, Kans 

CRATES 





Huckleberry Crates for Sale.—With latest and m 
satisfactory baskets Write for description and Bessy 


. _Owens & Co., Heflin, Ala 
FARM MACHINERY 


, eighty saw Gullett Gin Outfit: two 
B. Womack, Murfrees- 





Four stand 
75 U.P.. one 25 motors 
boro “nn 





- KODAK FINISHING 


~ Rolls Developec i Free. —Prints, ic to 6c. 
Drawer 1112 Rirmingham, Ala. 


~ White Co, 


Any size film « developed, six glossy prints, 25c¢ silver. 
Tru Art Studio, Desk 6, Waterloo _Towa. 
Trial Offer Send i5e with any size ‘roll “film for 


Kiphart Studio, Fuirfield Ala 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, ic, Se, 6¢ 
Prompt service Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala 


six glossy prints 


"Free_ developing of “roll 1 films. “High glossy prints. 
4e to 6c rite for full particulars about Eastman’s 





$30,000.00 pa prizes. Bromberg & Co., authorized 
Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 

a ; MONUMENTS _ ed Phe 

~ Monument Given!—To advertise our values we will 
give a Georgia Marble Monument to one person each 
community willing to pay cost of lettering, packing, 
drayage, ete Write for offer Art Marble Company, 
Dept 0. Farley Bldg Birmingham, Ala 

“PATENTS 


Inventions Commercialized Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Patents Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Blidg., 
Ww ashing ton, D. C. Honorable methods. 


YP atent s.—Time counts in appfying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instuctionrs or write for free book, 
‘llow to Obtain a Patent’”’ and “‘Record of Invention’ 
form No irce for information on how to proceed. 


Clarence A 0 Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-C 
Security Bank Building Washington, D. C. 
[ae __ —SYRUP_ = a 

Delicious ir cane flavored. Sample free 85 gal- 
lon barrels $20 Cash with order Goff Mercantile 
Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

_ TOBACCO — 
Tobacc 0.—Smoking 15 pounds $1.50. Chewing 15 $2.25 


Cigars 50 $1.50. 30 twists or plugs $1.80 Farmers 
League, Water Valley, Kentucky. 

good red leaf “juicy chewing, 
Smoking 20c. 


Guaranteed, postpaid, 
five pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. 
Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 





Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
poundg $1.80. W B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn 





THE VALUE AND CARE OF | 
| POULTRY MANURE 


N THE operation of a poultry plant 

the profit that we make depends upon 
how well we look after the details. A 
small thing, yet a thing which ‘is of 
value and oftentimes overlooked is the 
poultry manure. So often the poultry- 
man does not take the care of the manure 
that he should and he loses this profit. 

Poultry manure is one of the richest 
of manures which come from the farm. 
Kaupp gives the average composition of 
poultry manure as: “Water 57 per cent, 
nitrogen 1.30 per cent; phosphoric acid 
85 per cent; potash .30 per cent.” 

From this it can be seen that poultry 
manure is rich in three of the principal 
fertilizing elements. If the plant food in 
a ton of poultry manure were bought at 
the prevailing price of commercial fer- 
tilizer the cost would be about $7.50 per 
ton. 

The kinds and amount of feed eaten 
by the birds determine the amount of the 
different elements present. 

Experiments at several experiment sta- 
tions indicate that one hen will void on 
the dropping boards about 30 pounds of» 
manure per year. About the same amount 
is voided during the day in the house 
and on the yard. So in a year’s time 
something like 45 pounds of manure per 








TOBACCO 


Guar intees dd Homespun Tobacco— “hewi ing, Z pounds 
$1.50 10, $2.50 Smoking, 10, $1.75 Pipe free 
ie y_postman United F. armers, Bardwell, Ky 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, best “grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 





free Cigars: 50, $1 15. Pay when received. Valley 
Farmers, Murray, Ky. 
TREE KILLER 
ta-Ko Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. Ro-Ko Co 


nestown, Miss 








VINEGAR 


Vinegar, White and Red, 50 gallon barrels, 16c gal- 





lon. L Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 
w anted To ourdhane Case 45 H.P. Skid Sastne and 
Cameron Automatic Cotton Tramper A. FE. Hawkins, 


Fort Payne, Ala. 


Wanted Old envelopes used before 18380. $1 to $25 
each paid for Civil War envelopes. Information free. 
R. R. Row! 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, 9 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Men Wanted We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville Tet us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 











“AGENTS | WANTED 


PPP APD PPLE PPP PPL P 
Fruit Trees for Sale. Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. | 5, Concord, Ga. 


WNARAAARAAOOR 














Agents wanted to sell Nursery Stock. Weekly ad- 
vance Lindley Nurseries, Pomona, N. € 


We start you without a dollar Soaps, Eatracts, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo 


Get Our Free “Sample. Case Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
o.. De pt. RB, St. Louis, Mo 


Agents $50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 





free Mi idison Industries, 560 Broadwa New York. 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors ; at home. Immense 
profits plating auto parts, tableware, etc. Write for 


information. _Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana. 


Tig I Profits: steady income : our line or food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample cases free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
‘ vis. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va. 

~ $8 day selling famous Ebroclo Shirts: $5 on Under 
wear: $5 on Ties and Hose. Low prices, quick sales, 
free samples. Ebroclo, 1123 So. Elm, Greensboro 
North Carolina. 


Acents Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists All 
brass, throws continuous stream Established 35 veers. 
P. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box C4. 














Bi g Pay Every Day taking orders for Dress. Shirts, 
Work Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, Hos- 
iery, Pajamas, Playsuits! Experience unnecessary. Qut- 
fit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago 


Represe sent factory selling guaranteed perfect fitting 
Auto Seat Covers. Nationally advertised. Some agents 
mate $100 weekly Towest prices. Largest commis- 
sions. 24-hour service. Complete outfit free. Supreme, 
1243 Wabash, Dept. 675, Chicago. 


We offer the selling agency for the world’s largest 
most complete direct to wearer men’s wear line; con- 
sists of 135 large cloth samples, shirts, neckties, un 
derwear, pajamas, waterproof trench coats and lumber 
jacks. Spare or full time; experience unneressary; out- 
fit free Howard, 1213 VanBuren, Factory 243, 
Chicago 








Agents.—I want a good, honest man or woman, all 
or part time, to look after my established business in 
vour locality; take a few orders: distribute teas, cof 
fees, extracts, spices, things people eat and use every 
tay I furnish everything, make you my partner; you 
keep half of what we take in; pay starts as soon as 
cose arrives. Get my amazing offer. Curtis W. Ven 
De Mark, 233-B Health-O Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


hen can be saved. Thus from 100 hens 
we should get 4,500 pounds of manure 
per year. At $7.50 per ton this manure 
will be worth about $18.75. From a thou- 
sand hens the manure will be worth about 
$200. This amount of money is a factor 
which should not be overlooked by the 
poultryman. 

Poultry manure even though rich in 
the three elements is not a balanced plant 
food. The Maine Experiment Station 
recommends using with each 100 pounds 
of fresh droppings 30 pounds of 
absorbent such as sawdust, peat, or loam, 
15 pounds of superphosphate, and 4 
pounds of nitrate of potash. The potash 
is used to balance up the potash and not 
as an absorbent or preservative. 

The five acres in cotton which made the 
greatest and cheapest yield of cotton in 
Georgia was fertilized with the manure 
from 1,000 hens. Another poultryman 
raised five bales of cotton on three acres 
of land that was fertilized with the ma- 
nure from about 400 hens. These in- 
stances are cited to show the value of 
poultry manure under our farm crops. 


some 


Poultry manure should be kept in a dry 
state. A house on the farm should be set 
aside for the storing of the manure where 
it can be kept dry. The nitrogen in the 
manure is given off as ammonia if the 
manure is allowed to get wet. Also, if 
the manure is put on the land and not 
plowed in, a large amount of the value is 
lost. For this reason it is a good idea to 
store it until ready to be used. Mixing 
some absorbent with it as said above 
helps to maintain all of the plant food 

It is a good idea to clean the dropping 
boards daily, nore of the ma- 
nure can be saved, and they can be clean- 
ed with more ease and cheaper than if 
they are cleaned only once a week. 

J. S. MOORE, 

Poultry Department, Ga. State Col- 

lege of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 


because 


| SEEN IN 200 MILES OVER 
| NORTH ALABAMA | 


N Friday at: Seteries, er ‘10 and 

11, I traveled from Birmingham to 
Gadsden to Albertville and Guntersville, 
across to Cullman, and back to Birming- 
ham Saturday p. m., spending the better 
part of the two days with County Agents 
Alsobrook and Beaty of Marshall and 
Cullman counties, about which more is 
to be told early issues. In the mean- 
time, a few observations made along the 
way seemed of some interest. 

The recent storms have blown down 
apple and shade trees around 
Springville. The water fountain in 
the courthouse yard at Guntersville has 
on it the initials W.C.T.U. No further 
explanation should be necessary. 
Farmers all along the route were taking 
advantage of the wet weather to haul out 
fertilizer, get in supplies of stove wood, 
and carry chickens, berries, and other 
products to town. . . The heavy rains 
everywhere have not prevented many 
farmers from keeping busy as these recol- 
lections will show :— 


some fine 


Near Boaz.—One man doing needed ditching; 
another cutting weeds and grass in front of 
his place. 

Albertville—Mending-.road in front of home. 

Guntersville.—Hauling out manure; hauling 
wood to town. 


Cullman.—Repairing terrace outlets that had 


heen badly washed; clearing away tree blown 
down by some recent wind, 
Strawberries have been seriously dam- 


aged by the rains. Cotton was up 
in some places but many have not planted 
and many are having to plant over. 

The condition on his own farm which 
W. L. Richardson pointed out to County 
Agent Beaty up in Cullman County seem- 
ed fairly typical. “See what I’ve done 
to that field?” he asked the county agent. 
“Yes,” replied Beaty, observing that it 
had been given an excellent dragging af- 
ter breaking. “Do you see what I haven’t 
done?” asked Mr. Richardson, and then 
answered his own question: “It hasn't 





The Progressive Farmer 
been planted.” . . . Out from Cull- 
man Saturday afternoon, however, I did 
see a number of farmers hard work 
with their planting. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 


— ~ 2 


~ STUDY YOUR SELLING ~ | 


HE scent tacmne of win must 

be a salesman as well as a producer, 
If he fails to sell as he should this fail- 
ure will be reflected in his income, which 
will be smaller. 


There is no one best way to sell farm 
produce. Each farmer can add 
thing to selling by studying his own 
problems. He can do something that 
will help him sell to better advantage. 


some- 


Coéperative selling offers many oppor- 
tunities. On the other hand there are 
individual opportunities, as for example, 
the farmer who has a good local market 
where he can sell direct to consumers. 

There are also curb markets which 
present their opportunities; and for 
which more products should be produced 
This thing of selling is too big a prob- 
lem to be handled without serious con- 
sideration. It should be s‘udied thor- 
oughly and continuously. The farmer 
who does it will be rewarded. 

P.O Bb. 


sa — 


YLANT an shatitanee of soybeans and 
cowpeas for hay and grazing. 

to finish pork is to 

Plant a 


2. A good way 
hog down corn and soybeans. 
field now. 

3. Work animals need special care at 
this season. Good harness, good feed 
and plenty of it are needed. Sore shoul- 
ders indicate either bad harness or a bad 
manager—or both. 

4. Cottonseed meal is good for worl: 
animals. Ask your county agent about 
feeding it. Remember that it is a South- 
ern product. 

5. Don’t let insects ruin your garden; 
watch for them and poison when needed. 

6. Destroy all breeding places for flies. 

7. Cool milk 
milked. 

8. Provide plenty of clean water for 
chickens. Remember that eggs are 65 
per cent water and that the body of a 
hen is 55 per cent water. 


immediately after it is 


Pp. ©. 
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| DEATH OF A. C. TRUE 4 





HE death of Alfred Charles True 
at his home in Washington April 
23 ended a career as wide in its influence 
as any in the history of the United States 
Department of Agriculture,” said Dr. C. 
W. Warburton, director of extension 
work. “For the 40 years of his service 
in the department, Dr. True was asso- 
ciated with the great systems of agri- 
cultural research and extension educa- 
tion. In the formative years of these 
systems he was the Federal spokesman 
who acted in codperation with the states.” 
Dr. True joined the department in 1889 
as editor in the Office of Experiment 
Stations and rose to the directorship of 
this office in 1893. When the depart- 
ment instituted the States Relation Ser- 
vice in 1915, Dr. True was appointed 
director and served for eight years. Un- 
der his administration the several units 
of the service expanded until the re- 
organization of 1923 gave several of them 
independent status. While director of 
the Office of Experiment Stations, Dr. 
True gave distinguished service in pro- 
moting both research and the resident 
teaching of agriculture. 
> ee! 
Re sence Farms will hold their 
annual sale of Hereford cattle at 
the Farm, Demopolis, Ala., at 2 p. ™. 
Wednesday, May 22, 1929. Twenty bulls 
and 20 females will be sold at auction. 


| SPECIAL REMINDERS 
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May 18, 1929 


| SUBSTITUTES FC FOR COWPEAS | 


wt scarcity and high ie of cow- 
peas have brought a number to con- 





sider substitutes for the 
crop ol the Southeast. 


principal hay 
There is no other 
crop as well adapt- 
cowpeas for 
the production of 
hay after oats and 
wheat on average to 
below average vield- 
ing soils in the 
South. There are 
several others capa- 
ble of being substi- 
tuted in emergency 
cases. 
Velvet Beans. — Velvet 
grow on as poor soil or slightly 
soil than cowpeas, will germinate and 
start growing well in as hot weather, 
endure drouth. They will not 
produce as good quality hay, as this plant 
turns dark on being cured. They can be 
sowed broadcast at the rate of one 
to two bushels per acre, and when given 


ed as 





PAUL TABOB 


beans. will 
poorer 


and will 


a crop to hold them up, as sorghum or 
corn, will be in condition to be cut and 
cured for hay. They can be saved for 
farm use when planted with corn by rak- 
ing up after the corn is harvested. For 
building up poor land they are equal to 
peas, and where nematodes are bad, are 
superior 

Soybeans.—Soybeans are an accept- 
able substitute for peas on the better 
than average lands of the South. They 
do not start off as well as peas in hot 
making them less suited to sow- 
erain. They can be sowed suc- 
cessfully, however, after a vetch crop or 
on the very best lands fairly free of 
On most soils it is safer to plant 
and cultivate. The seed of the 
lay varieties of soybeans are 


weather, 


ing after 


weeds. 
in rows 


high this season also, but some of the 
coarser growing kinds can be had at 
prices. ' 

Mung Beans.—Because of the very 
small seed, mung beans can be sowed in 
places well adapted to their production 
more cheaply than peas. This crop needs 
a heavy rainfall in summer to succeed. 
It is not resistant to nematodes, and is 
therefore not well adapted to the sandy 
soils of the state. The only place with 
freedom from nematodes and high prob- 
ability of enough summer rainfall to in- 
sure good yields of this crop is in the 
mountains and the foothills in the ex- 
treme northern part of Georgia. 

Other Crops.—On lands well adapt- 
ed to its growth lespedeza could have 
been sowed instead of depending on peas, 
but it is now too late for the lespedeza 
to succeed under average conditions of 
climate. Grass hays can be grown in- 
stead of legumes. but better lands will 
be required. Stidan grass or millet or 
sorghum or, in special cases, popcorn, 
will give satisfactory vields of hay. 

PAUL TABOR, 
Assi ciate Professor of Agronomy, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


reasonable 
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| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 


- i J 


What to Do in May 


HE honey flow will soon be on, and 
to store a surplus there must be the 


greatest possible number of bees. Hence 
it is desirable that brood rearing continue 
at its maximum. 


With a steady flow 
of nectar at this 
time, brood rearing 
will proceed without 
attention on the part 
of the beekeeper. 
Should a dry spell 
occur, or for any 
other reason the 
nectar flow prove 
insufficient, brood 
hould be stimulated by feeding 
With sugar syrup. : 
However, 


R. R. REPPERT 


Tearing 


hives with heavy brood are 


the ones most apt to swarm, which is un- 
desirable if a good surplus of honey is 
wanted. Relief from crowding will of- 
ten prevent swarming, at the same time 
allowing room for the rearing of still 
more brood to gather the expected honey 

flow. Add another super immediately 
above the hive body, with full sheets of 
foundation in frames. Relief from crowd- 
ing may be further favored by an inter- 
change of frames in body and_ super, 
three or four of those heavy with brood 
being placed above, and 
number of the empty frames from above 
being put in their stead. 


corresponding 


Spreading brood—that is, exchanging 
the central frames in the hive body that 
ire heavy with brood with those near the 
outet walls that are comparatively light 
in this respect—is ordinarily safe at this 
season, and encourages the production of 
more young bees. 

Should increase in the number of colo- 
nies be desired, swarming may be ac- 
complished artificially and without the 
usual inconvenience of collecting a swarm 
that has clustered on a tree. To do this, 
divide the bees, comb, and brood of a 
heavy colony into as nearly equal parts 
placing them in two bodies 
and filling the vacant space in each with 
frames of full foundation. Leave the 
original body where it stood, and place 
the other aside in any convenient place. 
A new queen had best be placed in the 
old hive at once, but if one is not obtain- 
able, the bees will themselves rear one, 
provided the brood comb contains eggs or 
very young bees, a matter that should be 
carefully determined at the time of divis- 
ion. This process necessitates a delay of 
about three weeks or more in brood rear- 
ing while a new queen is being produced. 


R. R. REPPERT. 


as possible, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
thsoluti 


I would not say 
solutely 


essential that hens have 


that green feed was ab- 
laying hens. A1- 
falfa or other leg- 

ume hay or sprouted 

oats can be used as 

a substitute. How- 
4 ever, green feed acts 
as a laxative, is a 
conditioner, is rel- 
ished, by the hens, 
and 1s an economical 
feed. When hens are 
allowed out on range, 
green crops. should 
be grown to clean the soil. While green 
feed is not absolutely essential, I see no 
reason for not having it and insist that 
my hens of all ages have it all the 
time. 

Now that eggs are cheap, should I dis- 
continue feeding laying mash? 

Absolutely not; 


essential for 





J. H. WOOD 


keep hens laving as 
long as possible. While egg prices are 
low, a rise can be expected soon. It costs 
less to produce eggs at this season and a 
profit should be made even if prices are 
cheap. If hens are allowed to go out of 
production it will take some time to bring 
them back. By all means keep hens lay- 
ing steadily. 

Is it true that poultry flocks in the 
South have more. disease and parasites 
than those in the North and West? 

No, there is no truth to that statement. 
In fact, there is less disease and no more 
parasites in the South. Mites cause more 
trouble in the South because they thrive 
in hot weather, and we have more hot 
weather than other sections. However, 
mites are easy to control. Some sections 
of the country have a great deal of tuber- 
culosis. We have practically none in the 
South. 

Why is it that Southern eggs do not 
keep well in storage? 

Good Southern eggs keep well in stor- 
age. Many Southern eggs have come out 
of storage bad, but investigation will 
show that they went in that way or else 
were not properly packed and stored. Be- 
cause of our hot weather at the time eggs 
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TREND OF THE MARKETS 


following are average prices 


| pw 
which are for Georgia shipping points 


Chic ago:— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 


Last Il CeR 


shelled, 1b...§ 


at desig 


nated markets, except peanuts, 
Pre-war 

Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 

0.0614 $0.07 $0.071%4 a 


Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt... 821% ay 1.67% 1.21 
ONE, GUTRE. COR. onan cca sinned ss 10.75 11.2 10.15 775 
Steers, medium, native, cwt........++ 13.08 12°63 12.26 7 ae 
Eqgqs, fresh firsts, Fs ci aoa othe tee 28% 25% .29 213 
SO ee ee 7) 34 27 15 
Nee, CEN, TE. se ckeansnsnke0es . 42% 44 AZM 27% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........- 1.17 1.30% 2.11% 1.1334 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu.........0000 *.87 * 8834 1.11 65 
Cats, 16.2 QE, BU sacar nderads * 401% 5034 69 4454 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.........+00 20.50 21.50 19.00 17.80 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, Ib............ 1965 2070 2195 1302 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp’ld’g Rose, No. 1, bbl... 47.50 6.25 4. 87% eae 
Apples, Rome B’ty, good to fancy, bkt.. .2.12% 1.70 2 tere . 


* No. 3. 


+ Florida, No. 1 best. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 


Cents 
Cee: SER onan ensoes cosas estes 13% 
Peanuts, fancy Vi irginia, bushel.... $1.10 
Beef cattle, pound............0+.ee0: 2@4 
Ras. CUINNS wok0%avveuaveeews uuunss 60@65 


YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


Cents 
I 2 ho ie earl urate a 12% 
O° Beene: 15@16 
Sweet potatoes, Busha ......ccecvss 90@1.00 








are going into storage, every effort must 
be made to get them in quickly to prevent 


sections of the South much 
Eges from hens 


In some 
cottonseed meal is fed. 
receiving cottonseed meal in the ration 
will not keep well. 

Sometime ago in the Progressive 
Farmer a louse remedy that was used on 
} recommended, Can yor 
material and 


the roost was 
give me the name of the 
tell where I can obtain it? 
Biack Leaf Forty (nicotine sulphate) 
obtained from 
farm supply 
houses. It is a should be 
poured on the roost a short time before 


is the material and can be 


seedmen, drug stores, or 


liquid and 


hens go to roost. 
Vy hens are laying fine but several 

them have combs that are quite blue look- 

ing. Can you tell me the 


fer a remedy? 


cause or of- 


This condition is fairly common in hot 


weather when hens have been laying 
heavily. It is probably due to sluggish 
livers or sluggish digestion. A dose of 


Epsom salts, using one pound to each 100 
adult hens should correct the trouble. 
W ould dissolve the salts in water and feed 
mixture in a wet mash. 

Vy retail customers are complaining 
because egg yolks are too pale. Is it the 
fault of the breed I have and should I 
blood ? 


Egg yolks are colored by the feed the 
layers eat. Breed or strain has nothing 
to do with yolk color. Yellow corn and 
green feeds will color yolks properly. If 
green feed is scarce, legume hay such as 
alfalfa, clover, or peavine will aid in col- 
oring volks. J. H. WOOD. 
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"AUBURN STUDENT HONORED 


TH 1929 Gamma Sigma Delta loving 
cup for the outstanding junior student 
in agriculture at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute was awarded to John Russell 
Carreker, Jr., of Cook Springs, Alabama, 
at the annual banquet of the Students’ 
Agricultural Club. The award was made 


by Prof. G. L. 
burn chapter of Gamma 


Fick, president of the Au- 
Sigma Delta. 

Immediately after Carreker arrived at 
\uburn as a freshman three years ago 
he became active in student affairs. He 
identified himself with the Students’ Ag- 
ricultural Club, with a literary society, 
and with the Y. M. C. A. At the same 
time he began doing good work in the 
cl issroom., 

This organization awards each year a 
loving cup to the outstanding junior. 
With one exception those men who have 
received the cup in the past are now 
making good in various agricultural posi- 
tions, and the recipient of the cup who 
is not doing agricultural work is suc- 


P. O. DAVIS. 


ceeding in his vocation 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 


KENTUCKY 





BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
places order=— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
year old hens lay- 


CHIX CoO. D. ing over 50% this 


com Utility, per 100; All Leghorns $11; Rocks, Reds, 

Orps., Wyands., $13; Asst’d $8; Heavies $10. Send 
fe per chick. Bal. c. 0. D. 100% alive. Catalog free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 140, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free. 


DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box {2, Brenham, Texas 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


c. 0. D. CHICKS AND arron or Tancred Leg- 
horns, Parks Rocks Fishel White Rocks, Rucker Reds, 
Byers White Orpingtons, F — el White Wyandottes. 
Eye-openin IS page catalog 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 
WHITE LEGHORNS {ENS AN MALES 


NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 























From _ matured 














Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 


GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, @rand Rapids, Michigan 








PUREBRED 


LALLA LAP OP 


LIVESTOCK 


—ee 








MARENGO FARMS, 





' REGISTERED HEREFORD SALE 


Our Annual Sale of Registered Hereford Cattle will be held at the farm, Demopolis, 
labama, at 


2 P. M., WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1929 


20 Bulls—20 Females 


Sens and Daughters of an outstanding Grandson of Bright Stanway from a Gudgell 
and Simpson Dam. 


This sale offers a splendid opportunity to secure home-bred, home-grown and thor- 
oughly acclimated young foundation stock of the best breeding and individuality. 
‘atalog om request. 


COL. H. L. IGLEHART, Auctioneer. 


Demopolis, Alabama 
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the farmer knows! 


HE MODERN FARMER knows how to buy—what to 


buy. He pays a premium for the best seed, fer-’ 
tilizer, chicken feed, because in so doing he increases 
his chance of profit on his own product. He knows the 
best is cheaper in the end. 

He knows how to get the most out of, and to care 
for, his equipment—the many trucks, tractors and 
passenger cars required on a large farm. He knows 
care means economy. 

That is the reason why so many farmers are now 
using Ethyl Gasoline. They have proved to their own 
satisfaction that engines run more smoothly, develop 
greater power, and, most important of all, are less 
liable to be laid up for repairs when Ethyl is used— 
and every farmer knows what a costly thing is the 
laying off of farm machinery for even a day. 

Ethyl Gasoline speeds up farm operation. It keeps 
the equipment 7 action. 

It saves time ordinarily lost through frequent car- 
bon removal—and the saving in repairs, the greater 
profits more than offset the small extra premium 
which Ethyl costs. 

Keep stocked up on Ethyl. It’s on sale everywhere, 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, New 
York City; 56 Church St., Toronto, Can.; 36 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


GASOLINE 











pit 


GUINEA FOWLS ARE LIKE THAT, TOO 

call 

stand for Joseph or Josephine?” 
“We don’t know. That's why we 


Joe 


“So you your canary Joe? 


call it 


WE HAVE SUSPECTED THIS 


manufacturer of soap, shav- 


tells 


A prominent 
ing cream, perfume, etc., this cone on 
himself. 

“We a contest for the 
slogan advertising product. Some chap 


submitted the following: ‘If you don’t use our 


announced best 


our 


once 


soap, for heaven's sake use our perfume.’ ” 


A CRACKED DOME IS WORSE 


Mrs. Shimmerpate, just back from Europe, 
said to Mrs. Beanbrough 

“T just couldn't looking at 
in Italy. They made me homesick 
husband.” 

“Homesick for your husband?” 


“Yes. You know, Henry fallen arches,” 


PERHAPS SHE WAS ORNAMENTAL 
“Did you marry that of yours, or do 
still cook your own and darn 
your own socks?” 


“Ves.” 
IT’S AN EXPENSE, ANYWAY 


for two 
penny 
morning 
time I 
I'm going 


the ruins 
for my 


bear 


has 


girl 


you breakfast 


years a young 
to the beggar at 
she said: 
shall be 


away 


Every 
woman had given a 
the crossing. One 

“This is the last 
anything. 


morning 


able to 
give to get 
married.” 
“What!” 
my 


you 


beggar, “getting mar- 


the 
expense? 


said 


ried !—at 


NO CINCH ABOUT THIS 


Dealer—“Somebody stole three sets of har- 
ness out 
Policeman 


Dealer—"‘No, he 


of my store.” 
“Did the thief leave any traces?” 
took the traces, too!” 
A TIP FOR THE TIMID 

Mrs. Bridley (at 1 a. m.)—‘tOh, Jack, wake 
up! I can just feel there's the 
room!” 

Husband (drowsily)—‘‘Well, just feel there’s 


a cat, too, and go to sleep.” 


a mouse in 


THE SPEEDER’S SONG 


Blow that horn, blow that horn, jump upon 
the gas! 

O what red-hot 

Roaring down the 
smooth and fine, 

Give all that’s comin’ kid, we're touching 
eighty-nine. 

Ninety-five, the 
are all hash. 

Holy sweet potootie, but we’re headed for a 
crash! 

Toll, 
the day, 

For another dumbbell is being laid away. 


fun it is another car to pass! 


concrete road with surface 


her 


meter the speed laws 


says, 


oh bells, toll, oh bells, keep tolling all 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By R P. ALLE Y—~Copyriht, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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WEN You SEES A CYAR 
SETTIN’ OUT IN FRONT 
O' SOMEBODYS HOUSE , 
DATS A visiTOR —-— - 
DE FAMBLYS C YAR IS 


ALLuz GONE SoME’ERS! 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

W’en Kun’'l Bob git mad en pint dat 
long finger at me, hit look lak hit jes’ 
soon shoot ez not! 


Does it 














CARRYING 
AMERICA’S FARM 
PRODUCTS TO 


AILING regularly from At- 

lantic Coast, and Gulf ports 
for all parts of the world, the fast 
freight services operated for the 
United States Shipping Board pro- 
vide an ever available outlet for 
America’s surplus farm products. 


The 20 lines and 256 vessels in 
these services constitute an or- 
ganized American Merchant Ma- 
rine offering unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities for all American 
products. Under the direction of 
experienced operators, these ves- 
sels have won an enviable reputa- 
tion for speed, safety and on- 
schedule promptness. 


For full information on either 
freight or passenger services, 
write for free illustrated booklet. 


sd 7 A 


PASSENGER SERVICES: Luxurious 
passenger accommodations are avail- 
able on the fine liners of the United 
States Lines, which include the fa- 
mous Leviathan, world’s largest ship. 
The American Merchant Lines ves- 
sels, sailing weekly, offer comfortable 
passage between New York and Lon- 
don at remarkably reasonable rates. 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 


CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 








HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers 

Velesble all parts of the United States have 
found that Rayzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 
tie that is guaranteed to prevent 
blackhead. Follow our instructions 
use Rayzem and you will have & 
luck. Large trial size $1.10 
paid; medium size $2.50: large size 
&. 5.00. C. O. D. if you wish. Money 
back if you are not satisfied. Order now. 

€ ARD-MORRIS CO. 
930 Rice St.. won St. Paul, Minn. 





: I want to show you be 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and ge 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand ep 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog 
Pay the postman only $).00 plus 15 cents postage when he deli 
bought 2 bes 130 r 0 da pepe 
Gi see cake ae, Witte o¢ ence to & B. Be eeil Press 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 471, Milwaukee, Wis. . 











